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CONSTRUCTION OF STATE POWER IN CHINA 


The announcement of Chairman Mao Tse- 
vung’s reappearance after his long “holiday” 
strengthens the impression that it was due much 
less to illness than to the difficulty of securing full 
Party unity over the reversion to radicalism in the 
see-saw of policy in China. The fact that his return 
coincided with the presentation of the draft of the 
Constitution to the first meeting of the Committee 
for Drafting the Constitution is not merely 
fortuitous. If the truth were known—and no 
explanation has been officially vouchsafed—it 
would probably be found that the issues which 
provoked the acute differences to which Liu 
Shao-chi referred in his sensational statement to 
the C.E.C. of the Communist Party are related to 
the whole set-up of the future State, which the 
dominant faction wants to have modelled strictly 
according to the Soviet system right down to the 
village. It means, as soon as it is enforced, the 
end of the socalled New Democracy and a big stride 
toward the dictatorship of the proletariat—the 
abandonment of any idea of a “Peasant State” at 
the bottom, still less at the top, and the consolida- 
tion of a State based nominally on the workers’ 
and peasants’ alliance directed by the Communist 
Party. It is therefore of value to provide a 
background to the struggle that has been going on. 


There always seems to be a bound forward by 
the Communist hierarchy in China after disaster. 
“ye almost unprecedented series of natural 
_.lamities that befall the land in the first half of 
1953 caused cold shivers down the backs and 


inspired a bold response in two respects—firstly, 
in mobilising the peasants for all sorts of purposes 
but chiefly to ensure that there would not be 
another failure in the autumn, which neither the 
country nor the regime could well afford in so 
dangerous a pass; and, secondly, in preparing for 
the strengthening of State power both in the 
industrial and mining centres and in the broad 
countryside. 


In a report to the Central People’s Government. 
Council in September on the main features of the 
present political and legal work, the Vice-Chairman 
of that Committee, Peking Mayor Peng Chen, 
revealed that in the sphere of public security work 
the Chinese secret police had followed up the 
suppression of counter-revolutionaries by a mass 
campaign to ban and liquidate reactionary sects 
and societies which have always abounded in China 
and have historically formed the best example of 
their indigenous organization. During this 
campaign, which took in all of China except the 
North and the North-east—where it had obviously 
been carried out earlier—nearly four million of 
the “duped” members of these sects and societies 
had “voluntarily withdrawn from them.” 


On future tasks, he said that efforts should 
be centred on consolidating the People’s Democra- 
tic Dictatorship through gradually improving and 
applying the “people’s laws”, and on carrying 
further the unfinished social reforms, so that the 
work of large-scale economic construction could 
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be safeguarded and the people’s democratic rights 
and the country’s prosperity be assured. “With 
this aim in view,” he said, “we must continue to 
raise our vigilance against and suppress the secret 
activities of counter-revolutionaries (meaning 
opponents of all kinds) and must also subject to 
legal action other criminals who endanger the 
national construction and _ people’s democratic 
order.” 


At the next session of the Council, on Septem- 
ber 28, it was unanimously resolved to postpone 
the elections to the All-China People’s Congress 
and local People’s Congresses throughout the 
country and to postpone completion of basic level 
elections to the end of January, 1954, and in the 
case of some provinces “experiencing difficulties” 
to the end cof March. It was laid down then that 
the convocation of hsien congresses should be 
completed generally before the end of February 
and in others with difficulties to the end of April. 


Then came the hush-hush second National 
Civil Affairs Conference, which lasted an _ in- 
ordinately long time, from October 22 to November 
13. Not a word was said about it in public until 
many weeks later—on December 23 in fact, when 
the Hsinhwa news agency broadcast a summary 
of the proceedings and the Peking People’s Daily 
published a lengthy editorial on the subject. 


Not only in this respect was the conference 
remarkable. Soviet advisers and experts are to 
be found in all parts of the country in great 
numbers, but it is rare that one of them is invited 
to address the inner circle. This time the Soviet 
expert Runev was invited to deliver a report on 
the task, organizational structure, and work method 
of the local Soviets. He also gave an account of 
the experience of the Soviet Union in building local 
Soviet power. Manifestly this was the main 
object of the national conference. Close students 
of events point out, in connection with this “Min 
Cheng”? Conference, that the characters for Min 
Cheng have long been used in China to describe 
the establishment of the Soviet system. 


The Minister of Interior (Hsieh Chueh-tsai) said much 
work had been done and many mistakes had been made in 
consolidating the people’s “‘democratic dictatorship,” in re- 
habilitating national economy and in the struggle in Korea. 
The main thing achieved by the conference was the clarifica- 
tion of the important position and function of civil affairs 
work in carrying out the general line of the state during 
the period of transition. The delegates came to realise that 
“the aim of building state power is to further consolidate 
the people’s democratic dictatorship, led by the working class 
and based on the workers’ and peasants’ alliance, thereby 
enabling the people’s democratic power the better to direct 
and ensure national construction in order to realise Socialist 
industrialization of the country, and Socialist reorganization 
of agriculture, handicraft industry and capitalist industry 
and commerce.’ (This chain of typical Party cliches unite 
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in a process of obfuscation which suggests rather than h 
the obvious intent of the whole). 


The conference accordingly agreed that the building of 
State power should be strengthened in cities and factory and 
mining areas in the future, and that the organization and 
system of primary state power in the countryside should 
accord with the development and requirements of the mutual 
aid and co-operation movement. The conference also stress- 
ed the need to strengthen the ideological leadership of 
the proletariat, of distinguishing proletarian ideology from 
bourgeois ideology, and of thoroughly stamping out the old 
democratic thought of the bourgeoisie over the civil affairs 
departments in the course of building the State power. In 
defining the sphere of work of these departments, the build- 
ing of State power was given first place, and all provinces 
and municipalities were directed to call civil affairs confer- 
ences to transmit and discuss the reports and resolutions 
adopted at this national conference, while the Ministry of 
Interior and the Civil Affairs Bureaux of the regional bodies 
were directed to send men to check up these conferences 
in order to ensure correct implementation of the resolutions 
adopted at the national conference. 


The sphere of civil affairs work is wide, consisting main- 
ly in the building of State power, the care for families of 
martyrs and servicemen and disabled servicemen, and relief 
work. In an editorial the Peking People’s Daily said they 
must play a still greater part in carrying out the general 
line and general task of the State. It quoted Stalin as 
saying that the building of state power is intended to 
“use state power as a lever to reorganize the old economy 
and organise a new economy.” Many cadres fail to see 
the organic connection between these things. In the spl 
of building state power, political power must be built a..u 
strengthened hereafter in cities and factory and mining 
areas. Along with the development of economic construc- 
tion, the growing increase in and expansion of factory and 
mining areas and the increasing growth of the Socialist 
sector of economy, the political power as the superstructure 
of economic foundations must accordingly serve the economic 
development of cities and industrial and mining areas. 


The building of state power in these areas ‘“‘still 
lags behind the development of economic construction. 
In some cases,” the paper asserts, “political power has not 
been established even though factory and mining areas have 
taken shape.’”’ In other places the cadres do not know what 
it is all about and the organisation, system and work method 
is unable to meet the task of political power. 


For example, the number of workers’ delegates to 
people’s representative conferences is still small though the 
workers and their families constitute a large proportion of 
local population. At some people’s representative confer- 
ences, more questions on agricultural production (food) and 
public welfare are discussed while few questions concerning 
factories and mines are brought up for discussion. Some 
cadres of factories and mines do not attach importance to 
state power and independent action or disharmony fre- 
quently occur. This has to be rectified, and those concerned 
were directed to follow the example set in this, as in most 
things, by the North-east provinces. 


Then the mouthpiece of the Government gets to the 
heart of the matter: | 


“The building of state power in cities and factorv 
and mining areas does not mean _ relaxation of 
building of State power in the countryside. The st. ~ 
power in the country is confronted with an ocean of 
individual small-peasant farming with about 100,000,- 
000 farms. These individual small peasants, if not 
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“* organised and guided, will spontaneously take the 
capitalist path. The responsibility of the rural state 
power to educate the peasants and carry out Socialist 
reorganization of agriculture is very heavy. The view 
of some people that rural state power is peasants’ 
power is wrong. Rural state power is a state power 
led by the working class and based on the workers’ 
and peasants’ alliance, and is the basic-level state power 
of our people’s democratic dictatorship. Cadres of 
rural state power must, taking the stand of the work- 
ing class, lead the peasants to take the happy path 
of Socialism step by step. Therefore, the Socialist 
ideology and class consciousness of rural cadres must 
be enhanced by strengthening the building of state 
power in the countryside and, in particular, through 
propaganda on the general line and the popular elec- 
tion, and the organization and system of rural state 
power must be reorganised and improved in such a 
way as to accord with the development of mutual-aid 
and co-operation movement.”’ 


It was admitted that at present the rural state power 
in some localities cannot act as a political power capable 
of carrying out its work in a genuinely independent way, 
for the hsiang people’s congresses and the hsiang people’s 
government councils are not regularly used for setting the 
work in motion and the strength of democratic centralism 


of hsiang government is not brought into full play. Here 
again improvements were called for. These bodies must 
develop their ‘“positiveness and initiative’ before the 


workers’ and peasants’ alliance can be further consolidated 
and before the development of the movement for mutual 
aid and co-operation in agriculture and handicraft industry 
can be accelerated. The provincial and hsien party com- 
mittees and people’s governments “must attach importance 

he building of state power in the countryside and see 
tu it that the civil affairs departments carry out this work 
successiully.”’ 


The editorial goes on to point out that the central 
link in building state power is to perfect and consolidate 
the system of people’s congresses and to develop its “superior 
function” so as to serve national construction. The popular 
elections now going on in various parts of the country, 
and the convening of people’s congresses, will bring to more 
perfection the people’s democratic dictatorship. The deci- 
sions of the people’s congress, which is a people’s organ for 
exercising political rights, have legal validity and must be 
observed by the entire people and carried out by the 
people’s government. The resolution of the second National 
Civil Affairs Conference is quoted in this respect, declaring 
that these bodies shall “serve as a powerful weapon to 
facilitate the exercise of leadership of the working-class 
over the state, to facilitate concentration and realization 
of the will of the vast majority of people, to enlighten and 
mobilise the people to realise gradually the general line 
and general task during the transition, and to gnide the 
state to the happy path of Socialism.” 


Emphasis is also laid on the care of families of martyrs 
and of fallen or disabled servicemen and on relief work 
during famine and other emergency. Famine-stricken peo- 
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ple should be taught to save themselves through production, 
to practice economy so as to tide over the famine and to 
solve their difficulties by mutual help and co-operation. 
Civil affairs work is closely connected with the life of the 
masses and it must be understood that the power and 
wisdom of the people can be developed, success can be 
achieved, and the people’s support won only when the ideolo- 
gical leadership of the working class is strengthened and 
the influence of the bourgeoisie stamped out. “Experience 
proves that if we succeed in getting the masses mobilised, 
any difficult task can be successfully performed.” 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 
(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Econoscope 


The economic climate in the United States is proceed- 
ing exactly as repeatedly forecast in these columns. Per- 
haps even a little more favorably. The 5 to 10% recession 
divulges symptoms of nearing its end, and it would not be 
surprising to see a clear revival during the second half of 
1954. Recently a buoyance was discernible at the New 
York Stock Exchange, when the industrial average (Dow 
Jones) reached heights which had not occurred in the past 
25 years. Aircraft manufacturers have backlogs for $18 
billion. Expansions by utility companies have current out- 
lays of over 10% more than a year earlier. 


Reviewing the various groups, we have recourse to 
United Business Service, which sees prospects in the key 
industries in the following light: 


Aircraft: Total output is sure to continue at high levels. 
Orders on hand vouchsafe full occupation for two years. 
Profits this year will be higher than in 1953. 


Autos and Trucks: Output declined in January and 
February to the extent of 6% for motor cars and 13% for 
trucks. As new car dealers hold 600,000 cars in stock, 
March production will be cut down. Better sales are ex- 
pected in April and May. Steel costs are lower than last 
year, and overtime has been abolished. 


Building: Outlays for new construction is running 3% 
above what it was last year. Cement factories and other 
suppliers are well situated. 


Chemicals: Run about 5% lower than for the same 
time in 1953. Sales of fertilizers are likely to equal 1953 
turnover. Competition is very keen. 


Containers: Demand for metal, glass and paper con- 
tainers will continue active. Can makers profits § are 
squeezed somewhat through recent wage increases. 


Electrical Equipment: Producers of generating and 
transmission equipment are booked through 1954. Firms in 
the military and industrial electronics field also will remain 
busy. Sales of appliances will remain below a year ago; 
here price competition is severe. Cut-back in home appli- 
ances have helped to reduce inventories. 


Farm Machinery: Here no early improvement is ex- 
pected, at least until farm income shows a rise; dealer 
inventories are heavy. Sales will be 12% under 1953. 


Food Products: Ample supplies of most articles and 
relatively high buying power will sustain sales. Dairy pro- 
ducts companies will turn bulk of inventories over to Gov- 
ernment before April 1 cut in supporting scales. 


Nonferrous Metals: Though copper prices are being 
held round 29% cents, domestic producers stocks now stand 
at 108,000 tons, or 80% over a year ago. Total world 
holdings on January 31 were 399,000 tons, or 115% larger 
than the same date last year. U.S. fabricators. unfilled 
orders represent only 171,000 tons, a drop of 38% from last 
year; new orders are coming in sparingly. 


Regarding lead, producers stocks rose in 1953 107%, 
sufficient to last for two months consumption. However, 
output is being curbed. Zinc is held by producers to the 
extent of 199,000 tons, compared with 88,000 last year and 
27,000 tons in 1952. Production is being curtailed. 
Aluminium is in a better position; demand remains excellent 
and prices continue steady. 

Paper: Operations are at 95% of capacity and factories 
are expected to remain busy in 1954. Some slowing is in- 
dicated in the paper board line. 


‘tories and firmed prices of heating oil. 


Petroleum: Colder weather in the East has cut inven- 
But heavy gasolene 
stocks pose a problem, notwithstanding the fact that 1954 
demand will exceed that of last year. Growth factor re- 
mains strong. 

Radio-Television: Sharp production cuts have decreased 
inventories. Sales will fall short of a year ago and com- 
petitive battle will continue to be rough. 


Railroads: Revenues will be decreased by the decline 
of 8-10% in traffic; also wage increases. Aggregate income 
this year probably will be 15 to 20% lower than for 1953. 


Retail Trade: Total dollar sales this spring will run 
only 2 to 3% under a year ago. Soft goods outlets will 
continue to do somewhat better than hard goods distributors. 
Store inventories are not excessive. 


Steel: Operations will hover around 70-75% of capa- 
city this spring. It is interesting to note that new output 
is below actual consumption; this means that factories’ steel 
inventories are being rapidly reduced. Efficient new facili- 
ties, lower scrap prices, less overtime and end of the Excess 
Profit Tax will support profits. The steel position is fairly 
good. 

Textiles: Slow wholesale demand is curtailing mill out- 
put, and severe competition is making matters more diffi- 
cult. Improvements in 1954 are foreseen. 


Tires: New car demand is off, but 1954 replacement 
passenger car tires are expected to reach 47 million, cc 
pared with 45.8 million in 1953. Doing well. 


Atomic Energy 


Unquestionably atomic energy is the most dramatic, 
terrifying and potentially useful development of the current 
century. About 50 years ago Dr. Albert Einstein mathemati- 
cally indicated that, when the atom is unlocked, tremendous 
quantities of energy would be released from a small volume 
of matter. Though initially used as a military expedient 
in world war II, atomic energy has promising aspects which 
are destined to produce revolutionary, though beneficial, 
changes in the world’s economy. 


The New York Stock Exchange firm, Shearson Hammill 
& Co., has recently issued to its clients an essay on the 
subject. After recalling that for centuries heat was pro- 
duced by burning wood or coal to produce power, the firm 
states that later on oil, gas and water provided additional 
sources of energy. But the splitting of the uranium atom 
seems likely to eclipse all previous energy sources. Apart 
from current appropriations the U.S. Government is sup- 
posed to have spent about $8 billion during the post-war 
period. But so far atomic energy developments have been 
shrouded in mystery. Recent press releases would indicate 
that governmental authorities are trying to work out a satis- 
factory plan to provide wider and more beneficial applica- 
tions of this new form of energy for civilian use. 


The splitting of the uranium atom in a nuclear reactor 
to produce energy is a complicated and expensive process. 
But electric power which can be produced from one pound 
of atomic fuel is equivalent to 1,250 tons of bituminous 
coal. There are many companies which are identified with 
atomic activities; but the number is relatively small as re- 
gards those which devote a major portion of their facilities 
to this new industry. The ratio may increase as time 2 
on, but too quick developments are not envisaged. 

From an investment standpoint, the more important 
areas to capitalize on atomic developments currently appear 
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Furthermore, concerns 
n produce scientific instruments, or operate radioactive 
processing laboratories, as well as firms conducting research 
work in nuclear development; finally concerns identified with 
sundry atomic activities, including the construction and 
operation of atomic plants, building atomic powered sub- 
marines and engineering services. Under prevailing condi- 
tions it is difficult to pinpoint certain companies which are 
most suitable for investment. Therefore, people who wish 
to take a stake in companies connected with atomic energy, 
are advised to consider a “package’’ investment and include 
representation in several phases of atomic activity. 


> i in the mining of uranium ore. 


Concerns Connected with Atomic Energy: 


Shearson Hammill & Co. mentions the following cor- 
porations belonging to this field, namely: 


Beckman Instruments: Has grown rapidly since 1934; 
manufactures precision electronic instruments. About half 
of their turnover is derived from government contracts. 


Climax Molybdenum: The world’s largest producer of 
molybdenum, practically all of which is sold to Government. 
Company also owns 84%% of Climax Uranium Co. The 
uranium is sold to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


Consolidated Engineering: Design and manufacture of 
specialized electronic instruments, including dynamic record- 
ing equipment, mass spectrometers, etc. A large portion of 
the output goes to the Government. 


General Dynamics: One of the more broadly based 
defense suppliers with important interests in both the avia- 
tion and marine fields. Recently the firm launched the 
“Nautilus’’, an undersea atomic-powered craft, and is cur- 
*rently constructing a companion atomic submarine, the ‘Sea 

- General Electric: The largest manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment and a pioneer in atomic energy develop- 
ments. Company announced last year it had nearly 12,000 
employees at work on atomic projects. 


Gunnar Gold Mines: Have gold claims in northern On- 
tario, important chrome properties in Manitoba and own 
several groups of uranium claims in northern Saskatchevan. 
Exploration indicates uranium reserves of close to 4 million 
tons. 


Phillips Petroleum: A completely integrated oil Co. 
with one of the largest domestic natural gas reserves. 
ing 1953 the company started operations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s materials testing reactor west of Idaho 
Falls. It is being operated in complex research work in- 
volving the application of high energy atomic radiation to 
materials being tested for various uses of atomic energy. 
Phillips is wellknown for its enterprising spirit. 


Tracerlab Inc: The largest exclusive manufacturer of 
radiation equipment applicable to both civilian and nuclear 
fields. In Tracerlab’s 1952 report the management states 
its belief that the company should increase its share of 
commercial atomic energy business from the estimated one- 
fifth share which it now enjoys as the largest of about 80 
competing companies in the field. 


Union Carbide and Carbon: The second largest chemi- 
cal company with a wide range of products, including alloy 
metals, chemicals, electrodes, industrial gases and plastics. 
The company operates for the AEC laboratory at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and will operate another unit under construction 
at Paducah, Kentucky. These plants separate uranium 235 
from gaseous diffusion. 


Vitro Manufacturing Co.: Primarily engaged in the 
e*™ lopment, design and engineering of chemical processes 
a.«» plants and electronic equipment for the armed forces 
and the AEC, as well as the processing of uranium bearing 
residue materials. Vitro also operates a plant to process 
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uranium ores. in 
uranium salts. 


Westinghouse Electric: The oldest and second largest 
producer of electrical equipment. The company built the 
first industrial atom smasher in 1937 and developed the 
atomic engine for submarine “‘Nautilus’’. Recently Westing- 
house was designated to develop the world’s first large power 
reactor to generate electrical energy of at least 60,000 
kilowatts, and it may even go to a higher output. 


providing the Government with crude 


Items of General Interest 


Union Oil Co. of California is one of the most active, 
and equally successful corporations. Its 1953 operations 
resulted in the highest earnings and gross-revenues in the 
company’s history. Net income amounted to $38,100,000 
($6.41 per share), compared with $27,580,000 (or $5.07) 
for 1952. The 1953 earnings do not include a net profit 
of $7,646,000 which Union Oil made on the sale of stock 
held in Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line and disposal of six 
tankers, which profit was credited directly to net income 
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retained in the business. Union’s net crude oil production 
totalled 37,548,000 barrels in 1953, a new record high. 


Directors of Shell Oil Co. voted on February 25 to re- 
commend to shareholders at the annual meeting (April 22) 
that the common stock be split two-for-one. 


Governor Knight of California states that, whereas in 
1933 about 75,000 babies were born in California, the total 
for 1953 comprised 298,000 babies. Simultaneously, he em- 
phasized that juvenile delinquency should receive increased 
attention. At the same time, Assistant Attorney Wallace 
Howland of Sacramento told the State Finance _ sub- 
committee that the crime rate in California is increasing 
at twice the rate that the population is growing. 


General Electric Co.’s directors propose a three-for-one 
split of the outstanding shares. When the news came out, 
the stock advanced 3% point in one day, exceeding $100 
as quotation. G.E. stock had been split four-for-one in 1926, 
and once again four-for-one in early 1930. 

R.C.A. had another excellent year in 1953. Its turn- 
over reached $853 million, an increase of 23% over 1952. 
‘Net profit amounted to $35,021,000, or $2.27 a share, com- 
pared with $32,325,000 in 1952. R.C.A. operates the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. The latter’s business was 80% 
television and 20% radio. 

7 This speaks well for American financial faith and power: 
The Chrysler Corporation, on March 1, arranged a $250,000,- 
000 loan from the Prudential Insurance Co. for the dura- 
tion of 100 years, calling for interest at the rate of 34% 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The loan is to finance continuing expenditures for expandi 
productivity and to provide further working capital. Pi 
ceeds of the loan are to be obtained by Chrysler over a 
three-year period. 


Some months ago I reported in these columns that on 
the property of Twentieth Century Fox Films in Los Angeles 
drilling for oil was being started by Universal Consolidated 
Oil Corporation. The latter actually struck oil at a depth 
of 7,000 feet, when a daily production of 525 barrels per 
d‘em was obtained. On March 1 Twentieth Century Fox 
shares rose to $22%, being an advance of 1% points over 
the previous day. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation announces 8% higher 
earnings for 1953, namely net revenues of $74,322,000, 
equal to $4.53 a share, compared with $68,581,000, or $4.23 
a share the year before. The bill for Federal and other 
taxes aggregated $126,094,000, equal to $7.89 a share. 


Merger of Convair (Consolidated Vultee Aircraft) with 
General Dynamics was voted by the directors of the two 
companies. Holders of Convair stock will receive 4/7th of 
a share of General Dynamics common, 


The giant, E.I. du Pont de Nemours, Ine. reports its net 
profits for 1953 at $236 million, or $4.94 a share. This 
result compares with $224 million, or $4.70 a share for 
1952. Of the 1953 total $3.31 comes from du Pont sources 
and $1.63 a share is derived from General Motors dividends. 
Total taxes paid by du Pont in 1953 work out at $9.54 
a share, as against $8.71 for the preceding terms. 
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KLM 


announcing 


CHEAP FARES 


between 


The FAR EAST 
EUROPE 


As from Ist April 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines ‘wae cheap 
tourist fares on their frequent services between 


the Far East and Europe: 


Kong— Rome HK$2,976.00 
Hong Kong—Switzerland HK$3,184.00 


Hong Kong—Paris HK $3,216.00 
Bangkok —London. HK $2,784.00 
Hong Kong—New York . HK$5,014.00 


(VIA AMSTERDAM) 


K.L.M., World’s oldest airline 
Recommended by all who know. 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


For full information see 


your Travel Agent. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Statement by the Chairman, Vincent Alpe Grantham, Esq., on the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
3ist December, 1953 


(Submitted at the Annual General Meeting of the Stockholders on 3ist March, 1954) 


The year 1953 was doubly auspicious for the Bank. By 
the happiest of coincidences the centenary of Queen Vic- 
toria’s granting to the Bank a Royal Charter of Incorpora- 
tion was celebrated in the coronation year of her great- 
great-grand-daughter. 


Balance Sheet 


Compared with last year there is a reduction of ap- 
proximately £21,000,000 in the total of the Bank’s Balance 
Sheet. The smaller figure this year is mainly due to the 
continued fall which has taken place during the year in 
the world prices of the basic Eastern commodities. On the 
left hand, or Liabilities side of the Balance Sheet, Current 
and Other Accounts, Fixed Deposits and Bills Payable show 
decreases of £12,683,484, £2,367,130 and £446,244 respec- 
tively. The substantial reduction of £6,750,644 in the 
figure for Acceptances is largely due to the drop in com- 
modity prices already mentioned: it also reflects increased 
competition from other banks in Japan, chiefly American, 
for this class of business. 

On the right hand or Assets side, Cash in Hand, at Call 
and at Bankers, remains at practically the same figure as 
last year. Government and Other Securities (apart from 
those lodged against our Note Issue), Bills of Exchange 
(including United Kingdom, Colonial and Foreign Treasury 
Bills) and Advances to Customers and Other Accounts are 
down by £7,512,730, £3,875,312 and £1,999,074 respective- 
ly. The reduction in Government and Other Securities re- 
flects part of the drop in Current and Other Accounts shown 
on the other side of the Balance Sheet. The further con- 
traction in Advances follows the tendency shewn by bank 
lending generally and is an additional indication of the 
deflationary trend which has persisted during the year. The 
ratio of Cash and Call Money to our “demand and time” 
liabilities, excluding Notes in Circulation against which 
Security has been lodged, is 18.98%. 

It will thus be seen that although the total of the 
balance sheet is less than it was a year ago there has 
been no diminution of liquidity; in fact, the position is 
more liquid. Considerable expenditure continues to be in- 
curred in meeting the cost of extensions and renovations 
to Bank Premises and in the provision of houses for our 
Officers in the Eastern branches; consequently after allow- 
ing for £200,000 written off this year, the net figure for 
Bank Premises and Furniture shows an increase of £115,793 
over that of last year. 

Bank’s Reserve Fund. Last year we augmented this 
fund by a transfer of £1,000,000 from Contingencies, sub- 
sequently capitalising £500,000 of that amount. This year 
we have transferred a further £500,000 from Contingencies 
to Reserve Fund, thereby replacing the amount capitalised 


during the year and bringing our published Reserve Fund up 
to £5,000,000. 


Profit and Loss Account 


The Net Profits for the year amount to £693,798, a 
decrease from those of last year of £4,984. I have referred 
in recent years to the general deterioratidn in working con- 
ditions in almost every Eastern country in which the Bank 
operates and have stated that it would be foolhardy not 
to be prepared for some reduction in profits. These condi- 
tions have persisted during 1953 and there has also been a 
further rise in working costs. 

We paid an interim dividend in October last of 7% less 
Income Tax, absorbing £134,750, and it is proposed that, 


out of the balance now available, a final dividend of 7% 
less Income Tax, should be paid, costing £134,750 making 
the total distribution for 1953 14%. We propose to repeat 
the allocations made in each of the past three years to the 
Pension Fund and Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of £125,000 
and £20,000 respectively. We have again applied £200,000 
towards writing down Bank Premises and Furniture Ac- 
count. It is proposed to transfer £75,000 to Contingencies 
account and to carry forward to next year the slightly in- 
creased balance of £403,513. 


Introductory 


I felt bound last year to preface my review of the 
various countries in which the Bank operates, in somewhat 
pessimistic vein, and you will have observed that in dealing 
with the Profit and Loss account I have again referred to 
a deterioration in working conditions in almost every Eastern 
country, which has been accompanied by a further rise in 
working costs. Notwithstanding these factors I think we 
can regard the future with rather more hope than we did 
when I last addressed you. 

In certain countries the economic outlook is undoubted- 
ly better. In others there is a more settled political outlook. 
Some countries have still a very difficult road to travel but 
they may have passed through the worst of the storm. It is 
the position of Japan that causes me more concern than that 
of any other country for it is well to recognise that | 
well-being is vital to South East Asia as a whole. 

Speaking very generally I think we may all have to 
work harder for less profit but I believe that the possibilities 
of making profits, even if smaller profits, are more assured 
than they were. We must always be prepared for the 
natural emergence of nationalism but on the whole those 
countries in which we work are realistic in their outlook 


_ and we can be grateful for the friendly relationship that 


exists between us and their governments. 


Aden 


For many years past the Bank has been represented 
in Aden by Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw Brothers, a much 
respected firm of private bankers. Since 1945 the pert and 
colony of Aden have become of increasing economic im- 
portance and as is well known further extensive develop- 
ments are in prospect. Business with Aden initiated by our 
branches further East is expanding rapidly, and it has now 
become desirable for the Bank to set up its own establish- 
ment in the territory. A branch was opened in the Crater 
district of Aden on 25th February and a second office will 
be opened at Steamer Point in due course. 


India 


Last year I emphasised the importance to India’s future 
of the Five-Year Development Plan, first drawn up in 1951, 
and finally endorsed by the Indian government in December, 
1952. The country’s most immediate economic problem is 
the necessity for an expanding production of foodstuffs to 


meet the needs of an ever-increasing population, and with 


this in view a substantial proportion of the investment pro- 
posed under the Five-Year Plan is being devoted to agri- 
cultural development by such means as irrigation and im- 
proved methods of husbandry. The census authorities have 
recently estimated that at the present rate of incre¢ 

India’s population, now approximately 360 million, will reac.. 
some 450 million by 1969. Although this estimate is based 
upon assumptions which may be modified in the intervening 
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‘ars, it is clear that the continued growth of the population 


.derlines the urgent necessity for rapid economic develop- 
ment in India. 

The poverty of the Indian masses is such that of the 
entire population less than one million are in a position to 
pay direct taxation or, it may safely be assumed, to ac- 
cumulate savings. For this reason the Planning Commission 
has been modest in its estimates of India’s capacity for 
capital formation and it is reckoned that about haif the 
10% increase in the national income, which it is hoped 
will accrue from the Five-Year Plan, will be automatically 
absorbed by the increase in the population. With the coun- 
try’s savings potential relatively low, the financing of the 
Plan presents considerable problems; the more so since new 
schemes extending the Plan and designed to reduce unem- 
ployment were agreed in principle in October, 1953. 

The Planning Commission’s original estimates took into 
account the possibilities of increased taxation but tax re- 
venue is likely to be lower now that a number of customs 
duties have been reduced or abolished. From the inception 
of the Plan it has been the Commission’s intention to raise 
part of the projected outlay by internal borrowing. It was 
therefore heartening to see the success that attended the 
first issue last June of 3%% National Plan Bonds, Rs. 75 
crores being offered. This loan, which is redeemable in 
1961, adds to the selection of medium-dated securities avail- 
able to the investor in Indian gilt-edged stocks and also 
indicates that the investing public is fully alive to the im- 
‘portance of supporting government loans designed to assist 
the progress of the Five-Year Plan. Following this issue 
by the Central Government a number of the states have 
successfully floated loans to finance their own development 
schemes within the framework of the Plan. 

The Five-Year Plan envisages a considerable expansion 
in the private sector of the Indian economy and_ the 
problem of financing this projected development has recent- 
ly been the subject of investigation by a government com- 
mittee. Save only for the statutory reserves which we are 
required by the Reserve Bank of India to maintain, we 
already fully utilise our local resources in financing India’s 
foreign trade and in providing finance for jute and cotton 
mills, tea estates and other export industries. The whole 
of our business is based on liquidity and therefore we are 
not in a position to provide long-term finance. I am sure 
that it is essential to the stability of the Indian economy 
that commercial banks should continue to function on 
strictly orthodox lines. 

During the course of the past year the Reserve Bank 
has widened the facilities available to the scheduled banks 
to discount their usance bills. This marks an important 
stage in the development of the Indian bill market and 
enables banks more easily to obtain funds from the Reserve 
Bank at need. The most urgent task in the banking sphere 
is to promote an increase in deposits by encouraging the 
population to entrust their savings to the banks rather than 
keeping their money idle at home. In Great Britain people 
are accustomed to make payments by means of cheques 
and in consequence total bank deposits are four times larger 
than the aggregate note circulation: in India on the other 
hand the use of banks and cheques is not widespread and 
total bank deposits are less than the currency in circula- 
tion. 

It seems apparent that the increasing expenditure that 
is necessary in connection with the Plan will entail a larger 


degree of deficit financing than was originally envisaged. 


During the first two years such deficit financing as was 


_necessary was off-set by an import surplus, but the latter 


now likely to be smaller and therefore deficit financing on 


-« further substantial scale may be inflationary in its effects. 


The agreement signed in New Delhi in July, 1953, be- 
tween the British and Indian governments relating to the 
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sterling balances was a reminder that these balances are 
an important component in the financing of the Five-Year 
Plan. The new agreement consolidates the provisions em- 
bodied in the letters previously exchanged by the two gov- 
ernments at intervals since the original agreement was 
made in 1947. In 1951 £310,000,000 was transferred 
from India’s blocked account to its free account, but with 
a proviso that this sum was to be used as a reserve for 
the Indian currency. The remaining balances are being 
released at the rate of £35,000,000 per annum and will 
thus be freed completely by 1957. 

During the early part of 1953 an upward movement in 
wholesale prices caused some uneasiness, but the rise had 
run its course by August and since then prices have fallen 
steadily. The reaction was partly due to seasonal influences, 
but was nevertheless welcome, particularly in respect of food 
prices. It is pleasing to report that during the past year 
the food situation has shown marked improvement and, with 
crop prospects favourable, grain imports should be much 
smaller in 1954. Food crops were larger in 1953, mainly 
on account of a good monsoon, but also because the acreage 
sown with grain had been increased following the fall in 
price of cotton and jute. With increased supplies of food 
available the authorities have been able to make progress in 
dispensing with rationing and in abolishing price controls. 

India continues to have a trade deficit, but this was 
more than offset in the first half of 1953 by invisible items 
such as foreign aid, so that the country’s balance of pay- 
ments was favourable. Towards the end of last year India’s 
gold and exchange reserves had risen above the level at 
which they had stood at the end of 1952, an encouraging 
sign of growing economic strength, but it should be remem- 
bered that the improved food situation within the country, 
which had the effect of reducing food imports, helped to 
conserve external currency reserves. Furthermore, _invest- 
ment in the public sector of the Five-Year Plan has so 
far made slower progress than originally planned and to that 
extent: the external reserves have been utilised less than 
expected. Under the circumstances there is likely to be 
an expansion of imports on private account during the pre- 
sent year, but this will doubtless take the form of capital 
rather than consumer goods. 

The staple Indian industries have derived benefit from 
the progress of the Five-Year Plan and from the improve- 
ment in business which became apparent late in the year 
following a period of some difficulty. The government, 
found it necessary to assist the cotton industry by an ad- 
justment of customs duties and by the end of the year 
sales, both at home and abroad, had improved and stocks 
had been reduced. It is probable, however, that following 
the recent Anglo-Japanese payments agreement Indian tex- 
tiles may be expected to meet Japanese competition in a 
number of overseas markets. 

The jute industry, too, was stimulated by the abolition 
or reduction of export duties during the course of the year 
and prospects are reasonably favourable for 1954, provided 
that supplies of raw jute are adequate to meet current 
demand at reasonable prices. Present indications are that 
supplies of raw jute during the current season will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy world demand. Meanwhile, at the end of 
1953 stocks of jute goods in India were lower than at any 
time during the previous twelve months, while foreign de- 
mand had improved considerably. 

The situation of the Indian tea industry has greatly 
improved and the voluntary restriction of output scheme 
contributed considerably to this improvement although, in 
fact, whilst the scheme remained in force, no regulation has 
had to be brought into practice because there was a short- 
fall in crop, due to climatic conditions. Only some four- 
fifths of the producers in Northern India participated in 
the restriction scheme, but the existence of such a scheme 
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has had beneficial results and the industry has decided to 
retain crop regulation as a permanent measure. There is 
no intention, however, of attempting to secure a high price 
level by creating an artificial scarcity of tea. Prices have 
been remunerative and demand in Great Britain and the 
major overseas tea markets has increased. 

After an unpromising period at the beginning of 1953 
Indian trade and industry recovered the lost ground in the 
second half of the year. Following two good harvests and 
with adequate exchange reserves in hand economic prospects 
seem reasonably favourable and it is to be hoped that sub- 
stantial progress will be possible in implementing the Five- 
Year Plan on which India’s future is so vitally dependent. 


Pakistan 


The past year has been one of extreme difficulty for 
Pakistan and the country has passed through a severe eco- 
nomic crisis. A year ago I drew attention to the fall in 
the international price levels of cotton and jute, Pakistan’s 
export staples, which by causing a reduction in the country’s 
export income compelled the government to curtail imports 
by cancelling the open general licence. It was particularly 
unfortunate that this set-back coincided with a disastrous 
fall in food production, which forced the authorities to 
import considerable quantities of wheat in order to avert 
famine. 

This imposed a severe strain on Pakistan’s reserves of 
foreign exchange, but the situation was transformed by 
gifts of wheat from the United States in particular and 
also from the Commonwealth. The American gift had the 
effect not only of solving the immediate shortage of food, 
but also of presenting Pakistan with a substantial develop- 
ment fund inasmuch as the proceeds of the sale of the 
wheat in Pakistan are being placed to a special counterpart 
fund for use in connection with development schemes. Addi- 
tional financial aid has also been received from abroad in 
the shape of loans from the United States and a credit for 
£10,000,000 from Great Britain. The sterling credit, which 
was announced last July, is intended to finance the purchase 
in Great Britain of capital goods which will assist in solving 
Pakistan’s food problem. 

If the supply of food is at present adequate, the short- 
age of imported consumer goods remains extreme. Inter- 
naliy prices of such goods have soared despite the imposition 
of a limited measure of price control. During the first half 
of 1953 virtually the only goods that the country was in 
a position to import were those of an essential nature such 
as machinery and raw materials for the new industries. 
Goods such as textiles were completely banned and imports 
of every description from all areas continue to be subject to 
import licensing. During the, second half of the year 
bilateral trade agreements with France, Italy and Japan 
revived the import trades slightly, but the imported zoods 
covered by these agreements were not of the type to relieve 
the prevailing scarcity of consumer goods. | 

During the year suppliers of capital goods both in Great 
Britain and Japan offered to ship machinery to Pakistan on 
a deferred payment basis. In most cases payment was to 
be spread over a period of five years and the Pakistan 
authorities published regulations outlining the procedure 
under which importers might take advantage of these offers. 
To obtain the appropriate forward exchange, however, it is 
first necessary for importers to deposit with the commercial 
banks the full rupee value of the goods to be imported, and 
so far few transactions of this nature have been recorded. 

It is clear that until such time as substantial holdings 
of foreign currencies are accumulated there is little scope 
for any relaxation of import restrictions, but the measures 
taken by the present government have gone a long way 
towards restoring the country’s economy and it is satisfactory 
that following the previous year’s substantial deficit on its 
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balance of payments, Pakistan accumulated a surplus 
1953. 

It is the government’s intention to change the basis 
of the country’s economy, which is at present exclusively 
agricultural, by pressing forward a policy of industrial de- 
velopment. Very reasonably emphasis has been laid upon 
the need to manufacture goods, the raw materials for which 
are come available within the country. Pakistan has little 
coal or oil and no iron ore, although the recent discovery 
of natural gas may possibly provide an important source of 
power, and any large-scale development of industry will 
inevitably be dependent not only for its plant and equipment 
but also for some of its raw materials on supplies from 
abroad. 

Priority in the import programme for the first half of 
the present year has necessarily been given to industrial 
and agricultural equipment, spare parts and essential raw 
materials. Although the range of consumer goods on the 
import trade control schedules has been extended, only a 
small proportion of the exchange available for imports as 
a whole will be devoted to merchandise of this nature. 
The state-sponsored Industrial Development Corporation is 
greatly increasing its scale of investment during the present 
year and particularly rapid progress has been made in the 
development of the textile industry. 

The country already manufactures sufficient jute goods 
for its own requirements and this year it should have a 
surplus for shipment abroad. New cotton mills are coming 
into production in such numbers that it is claimed that 
within two years two-thirds of the country’s production of 
raw cotton will be consumed in its own mills. By the end 
of this year there should be an exportable surplus of coarse 
and medium cotton cloth but it will still be necessary + 
obtain the finer qualities from abroad. Import control ai 
the development of industries within the country can save 
foreign exchange but to earn such foreign exchange as she 
will continue to need Pakistan will still need to sell some 
raw cotton and jute abroad. These two commodities between 
them have up to now accounted for approximately nine- 
tenths of Pakistan’s oversea earnings. Although prospects 
in the immediate future are reasonably good for both jute 
and cotton as well as minor exports such as tea and hides 
and skins, export income in respect of these commodities 
is not likely to increase significantly. 

Jute output is much lower this season and even allowing 
for the heavy stocks carried forward from last season, 
the quality available for export will be very small. More- 
over, Pakistan is now using more of its production of raw 
jute in its own jute manufacturing industry which will 
tend to reduce still further the volume of raw jute to be 
shipped abroad. The government is maintaining its con- 
trol over the production of raw jute and while allowing 
a reasonable increase in output will avoid an excessive 
surplus. The prospects in the world’s markets for 
Pakistan’s raw cotton are more promising than last year 
and surplus stocks in Pakistan itself have been reduced by 
the rising requirements of the domestic industry. The 
establishment last year of the Lancashire-Pakistan Cotton 
Committee to encourage the use of Pakistan cotton in the 
United Kingdom will doubtless assist in securing a larger 
and more stable market for such cotton as Pakistan still 
has available for sale. 

There is always a danger, of course, that industries 
built up behind a protective barrier, whether of tariffs or 
import control, may be uncompetitive internationally. If 
its economy is to be no longer predominantly agricultural 
Pakistan will naturally be relying on its ability to se” 
manufactured goods abroad. But it will still be 'necessa 
to earn foreign exchange and the most effective way ot 
doing so must be the continued exportation of agricultural 
products, of which at present cotton and jute are of out- 
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“".nding importance. I do not doubt that the authorities 


«ll watch very carefully the gradual switch over from 
agriculture in view of the fundamental importance of being 
always in a position to earn foreign exchange. 


Burma 


The bulk of Burma’s export income is derived from 
rice and in common with Thailand Burma has inevitably 
been affected by the change that has occurred in the inter- 
national rice market during the past year. It is well known 
that since the war world rice production, although it has 
increased, has been insufficient to feed the vast rice-eating 
population of Asia. Inevitably countries dependent for their 
food requirements on imported rice have had to pay high 
prices and the rice exporting countries have enjoyed the 
benefit of secure and remunerative markets. Prices re- 
mained high all last year, although they recently declined 
and for the first time since the war producers are finding 
that rice no longer enjoys the benefits of a seller’s market. 
Buyers are also tending to be more particular as to the 
quality of the rice. 

A number of factors have helped to bring about this 
change in the situation. The general fall in purchasing 
power caused by the decline in the value of the staple 
exports of the East during the past three years has caused 
most eastern countries that are importers of rice to in- 
crease production of this commodity within their own borders 
in order to reduce their imports and so ease the strain on 
their foreign exchange reserves. Rice harvests in these 
territories have been good and in consequence stocks have 
been tending to accumulate in Burma and Thailand. 

Furthermore, the high prices prevailing for rice have 
‘timulated production elsewhere in the world and the fall 

shipments, as compared with pre-war years, from Burma 
and Indochina has been partially offset by the emergence 
of the United States and Italy as rice exporters. Food 
grains such as wheat and barley have become freely available 
and are far cheaper than rice. Hence the consumption 
of such substitutes has tended to rise in many rice-eating 
countries. 

Burma’s exportable surplus has now reached a level 
at which it is equivalent to approximately half the pre-war 
average. Stocks are high and with the new crop coming 
forward shortage of storage facilities is presenting some 
difficulty. The improvement in the food situation in India 
reduced Burma’s rice exports in that direction during the 
year and it was doubtless the need to expand markets else- 
where that induced the Burmese to offer to sell rice to Ceylon 
at a price lower than the cost of.Chinese supplies. The 
government also felt it necessary to despatch trade missions 
abroad in an effort to expand exports, and it has recently 
been reported that India has now agreed to purchase vir- 
tually the whole of Burma’s surplus stocks. 

On the import side the most important event during 
the past year was the government’s decision to withdraw 
from the Ottawa Agreement and to terminate the Indo- 
Burma Trade Agreement. A new tariff schedule was intro- 
duced last October abolishing imperial preference and placing 
all goods and commodities, irrespective of their country 
of origin on a uniform basis. As government had given 
six months’ notice of its intentions, stocks of imported 
goods, especially textiles, were increased in the interim and 
the ultimate effects of the new tariff on Burma’s import 
trade are still not clear. However, Japanese manufac- 
tures in particular will now compete on more favourable 
terms with British and Indian goods. 


-_ In January it was announced that the Burmese govern- 


.ent had signed an agreement with three British oil com- 
panies for a joint oil venture to be called Burma Oil Com- 
pany (1954). The new venture, in which the Burmese 
government will have a substantial share-holding, aims in 
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the first place to make the country self-sufficient in petro- 
leum products and subsequently to restore the profitable 
pre-war export trade. This agreement follows the same 
principle as the arrangement, to which I referred last year, 
between the government and the Burma Corporation con- 
cerning the Burmese lead and silver mines. 


Politically the country now seems more settled and 
the rebel groups have given less trouble during the past 
year. The country continues to have a comfortable export . 
surplus and in an endeavour to accelerate the progress of 
its plans for economic development feels sufficiently con- 
fident to budget for a greatly increased deficit. During the 
course of the year Burma decided to forgo aid from the 
United States and will now therefore finance its develop- 
ment schemes from its own resources. 


Ceylon 


The adverse shift in Ceylon’s terms of trade following 
the collapse of the Korean War boom and the fall in the 
export values of its staple exports, tea, rubber and coconut 
products, have involved the country in a period of painful 
economic re-adjustment. During the past year there has 
been some improvement in the situation inasmuch as the 
trade deficit has been substantially reduced from the high 
level it had reached in 1952. Nevertheless the drain on 
the external assets still continues and over the whole of 
last year these vital reserves fell by more than a quarter. 
Towards the end of the year they reached their lowest level 
since 1943 and they were still being reduced at a rate as 
high as that at which they had been accumulated during 
the Korean war boom. 


The fundamental cause of this persistent decline is the 
continued excess of imports. With this in view, in the 
budget introduced last July the increased tariffs imposed 
in 1952 were confirmed and import duties on what are 
considered luxury items were raised. By means of a fur- 
ther and drastic reduction in food subsidies and also in- 
creases in taxation the budgetary deficit is to be substantially 
reduced during the current financial year but the deficit 
has in fact already been covered by the issue of a public 
loan. These measures were reinforced by raising the Bank 
rate from 2%% to 3%. 


The success of the budget will be gauged by the 
effect it ultimately has on the level of the country’s ex- 
ternal assets. The continued reduction in the food subsidies 
has already been the major cause of a contraction in 
government loans and advances from the Central Bank, 
which is an encouraging sign for the future. The con- 
siderable rise in the price of rice as a result of the budget 
provoked disturbances in the country but the government 
took firm action to regain control of the serious situation 
created by the strike last August. 


As foodstuffs and rice in particular account for so 
large a proportion of Ceylon’s imports the government has 
negotiated long-term contracts with China and during the 
past year with Burma for rice supplies at advantageous 
prices. Price negotiations for this year’s shipments of 
rubber from Ceylon and rice from China in terms of the 
agreement between the two countries were successfully 
concluded last September. Although the agreed prices of 
both commodities are lower than for last year China is 
still paying a price for Ceylon’s sheet rubber that is well 
above the prevailing international price level, while Ceylon 
is obtaining Chinese rice on favourable terms. The new 
agreement with Burma was announced last October and 
under its terms Ceylon undertakes to buy an annual mini- 
mum of 200,000 tons of Burmese rice for the next four 
years. The price for the basic variety of rice covered by 
the agreement will be reduced from £50 per ton this year 
to £44 in 1957. 
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Of the country’s exports, tea, which accounts for ap- 
proximately half the aggregate export income, has found 
markets during the past year. At the end of October the 
government abolished the sliding scale of export duty on 
tea and imposed a fixed rate. Although the Indian export 
duty on tea is lower, the Ceylon product, because of its 
relatively high quality, should not suffer any serious dis- 
advantage while prices remain at their present level. Owing 
to the trade agreement with China sheet rubber exports 
have been satisfactory, but the Ceylonese industry is fast 
reducing production of crepe rubber in favour of sheet 
and there is a prospect of over-production of the latter. 
Producers of coconut products have had a satisfactory year 
and with prices firm, prospects for exports this year are 
promising. 

Economic development schemes have been reduced to 
a minimum for the time being owing to a shortage of 
funds and the government is in process of drawing up 
a new development plan. In their deliberations the au- 
thorities will have the benefit of the comprehensive report 
on this subject prepared in 1952 by the International Bank 
Mission after its visit to Ceylon. Meanwhile, it was re- 
ported in January that the International Bank has agreed 
to make a loan to Ceylon, sufficient to provide thé necessary 
foreign exchange for the second stage of its hydro-electric 
scheme and provision has also been made for the issue of 
internal loans for the same purpose. 

During the coming months Ceylon’s major task is to 
achieve a trade surplus and thus arrest the drain on its 
foreign exchange reserves. In the long run the govern- 
ment recognises that an inflow of foreign capital is essential 
to the country’s continued economic progress. In a speech 
made in January, 1954, before the ECAFE Committee on 
Trade and Industry Ceylon’s Finance Minister, while admit- 
ting that some Asian countries when they first achieved 
independence had adopted policies tending to discourage 
investment from abroad, pointed out that the importance 
of foreign capital and enterprise in the task of raising 
Asian living standards was now more widely acknowledged. 
Recognizing that the International Bank can only hope to 
satisfy a small proportion of Asia’s total capital needs, 
he made a plea for the establishment of some form of state 
insurance in western countries, designed, by underwriting 
some of the political and economic risks, to stimulate private 
investment in the East. The Prime Minister has subse- 
quently given a specific assurance that foreign capital and 
enterprise will be welcome in Ceylon and re-affirmed the 
government’s interest in attracting investment from over- 
seas. 


Malaya 


The improvement in the security situation in Malaya, 
which I mentioned last year, has continued, and the mea- 
sures instituted by General Templer during his term of 
office as High Commissioner for the Federation have been 
successful in keeping the terrorists well on the defensive. 
Nevertheless the end of the Emergency is still not in 
sight and any slackening of the security measures in force 
would soon be followed by a renewed outburst of terrorist 
activity. Banditry has been checked along the coastal plain 
but is still active inland. 

It is unfortunate that at a time when government 
expenditure on the Emergency necessarily remains high, 
Malaya’s overseas trade should continue to fall in value 
owing to the lower prices prevailing in the international 
markets for the peninsula’s staple exports, rubber and 
tin. Malaya ended 1952 with a small trade deficit and 
the overseas trade figures for 1953 show that the total 
trade has fallen in value and that the deficit for the year 
has increased substantially. The full figures for the two 
years were :— 3 
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1952 1953 | 

M$3,794,500 ,000 M$3,019,000,000 

(£442,691 ,667) (£352,216,666) 
ces $3,848,000,000 $3,228,000 ,000 
(£448,933,333) (£376,600,000) 
(£891,625,000) (£728 816,666) 
(£6,241,666) (£24,383,334) 


Whereas rubber prices declined sharply in 1952 and tin 
remained comparatively firm, last year both commodities 
suffered from the fall in demand which ensued from the 
easier conditions that prevailed when there were prospects 
of an armistice in Korea. The table which follows shows 
the extent of the changes in price of rubber and tin during 
the past year:— 


Lowest Highest Closing 

Spot Rubber ......... 164d. 2614d. 174d. 
(28.10.53) (2.1.53) (31.12.53) 

£568 £979 10s. £656 5s. 
(27.7.53) (4.2.53) (31.12.53) 


The downward trend of prices has caused the prospects 
for natural rubber to remain uncertain. An increasing 
number of small-holders have found difficulty in covering 
their costs and plantation companies on the whole can 
only work to the present price level provided that their 
costs are not increased by further direct or indirect taxa- 
tion nor by an unrealistic level of wages. Although world 
preduction has exceeded aggregate consumption over the 
whole of 1953, the surplus was not only lower than originally 
expected but also substantially lower than in 1952. 


The United States is still by far the most important 
market for natural rubber and in 1952 was responsible for 
approximately a third of total world consumption of thi 
commodity. American industry has continued to use a pr 
gressively higher proportion of natural rubber and less 
synthetic during the past year. 


The prospect of a more satisfactory balance between 
supply and demand strengthened the case of those who 
contended that the formation of an international buffer 
stock pool for natural rubber would be both untimely and 
unnecessary in view of the projected transfer of the synthetic 
rubber industry in the United States to private control. 
This industry, at present owned by the government, is to 
be sold to private interests during the course of 1955. By 
last August the higher cost synthetic plants administered 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on behalf of 
the United States government had been closed down and 
the productive capacity of the industry thereby reduced to 
approximately 600,000 tons of general purpose synthetic 
rubber per year. 


Malayan rubber 
582,000 tons in 1952 to 572,000 tons last year. Once again 
production on the smallholdings has fallen while plantation 
output has remained steady. Rubber shipments from Malaya 
fell from 910,420 tons in 1952 to 847,211 tons last year, 
but these figures include a substantial proportion of re- 
exported rubber emanating mainly from Indonesia. The 
reduction last year of this entrepot trade accounts for the 
fall in Malaya’s aggregate rubber exports. 


Malaya’s output of tin at 56,254 tons last year was 
only slightly lower than in 1952, but exports fell from 
64,117 tons to 61,753 tons. Between April and July, 1953, 
the price fell by over £350 per ton although it recovered 
to a certain extent later in the year. Prospects of an 
armistice in Korea and the announcement that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which largely determines 
United States purchasing policy in respect of tin, was t 
go out of business in June, 1954, helped to weaken th. 
markets and it followed that there was support for a plan 
to create a buffer stock to stabilise the tin market. The 
draft scheme provides for a buffer stock of 15,000 tons 


production fell only slightly from | 
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‘™. metal or its equivalent in cash to be expanded if neces- 
«ry to 25,000 tons. Producing countries are allotted quotas 


according to their output, and export control will come 
into operation when the buffer stock reaches 10,000 tons. 

It is proposed that the agreement should come into 
force after June, 1954, for a period of five years provided 
that sufficient governments, representing producers and 
consumers, ratify it in the meantime but the working of 
such a pool would largely depend on the attitude of the 
United States, which is by far the world’s largest consumer 
of tin. The Malayan share of the buffer stock would be 
36.61% and, subject to parliamentary approval, the British 
government has agreed to finance the Federation’s contribu- 
tion to the extent of approximately M$50,000,000 (£5,833,- 
333). This loan would be recovered by instalments by 
means of a levy on the Malayan producers, so that eventually 
the industry itself would own the Federation’s share of 
the buffer stock. 

The contraction in Malaya’s purchasing power caused 
by the fall in the overseas earnings of rubber and tin is 
reflected in the currency figures. Notes in circulation on 
lst January, 1954, amounted to $740,923,669 as compared 
with $786,797,438 at the beginning of last year. 

Under these circumstances the import trade again 
suffered and the piece-goods market has experienced a diffi- 
cult year. Although there has been a further fall in the 
entrepot trade, particularly with Indonesia, foreign demand 
has been sufficiently good to reduce surplus import stocks 
in Malaya. Nevertheless there have been some failures 
in the textile trade, although the situation has recently 
shown some improvement. It is significant that the import 
quota for Japanese textiles has not been taken up in full. 
“he situation seems to call for a cautious policy in assessing 

.e potentialities of the import market during the coming 
year. 

The original Budget figures for 1953 have had to be 
substantially revised because of the fall in price of both 
rubber and tin. The revised estimate for Federal govern- 
ment revenue in 1953 is $573,000,000 and with expenditure 
at $719,000,000 the budget shows a deficit of $146,000,000. 
In 1954, the total revenue is estimated to reach $654,000,000, 
inclusive of various grants from the British government, 
and expenditure is expected to total $826,000,000, so that 
there is a budgetary deficit estimated at $172,000,000 for 
the present year. Last year the deficit was mainly financed 
by the issue of the Security Loan but the government does 
not consider it possible to raise another loan for this purpose 
in 1954. It is proposed, on the other hand, to finance future 
capital works by raising loans instead of charging it to 
budgetary revenues. 

During the past two years Malaya has been passing 
through a trying phase, in which it has been necessary to 
re-adjust the territory’s whole economy to the fall in 
price of rubber and tin and it is a fair measure of the 


~resourcefulness of the business community that this process 


has been accomplished rather less painfully than might have 
been expected. Meanwhile a mission from the World Bank 
is visiting Malaya and will examine long-term development 
projects both in the Federation and Singapore. The Mission 
may also be of great value if in its over-all assessment of 
the economy of the country it shows the need for restraint 
in expenditure, especially on social services, at a time when 
such a course seems essential in view of the budgetary 
position. 


North Borneo 


- North Borneo’s major export is rubber and therefore 


. further fall in price of this commodity during the 
past year has been a matter of considerable concern to 
the colony. Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that both production anc exports were lower in 1953 than 
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in the previous year. The government is fully aware of 
the importance of encouraging more efficient production and, 
with this in view, is sponsoring a scheme to assist extensive 
replanting and new planting with high yielding stock. 

Action on these lines is clearly necessary for nearly 
half the rubber in North Borneo was planted before 1925 and 
it is estimated that at the present time less than 10% 
of the colony’s rubber production is of really good quality. 
Since nearly all thé large estates are exempt from the 
rubber export duty until 1955 it is hoped that they have 
made adequate financial provision for replanting in the 
meantime, but in many cases shortage of labour has hindered 
the carrying out of the work. 

With rubber shipments lower and less remunerative, the 
colony’s adverse trade balance in 1953 showed a substantial 
increase over the previous year’s deficit. Of the colony’s 
other export commodities timber, hemp and cutch shipments 
increased in volume, while copra exports fell slightly. The 
timber industry in particular has made some progress and 
although labour costs remain high the recent introduction of 
modern equipment should assist in increasing production. 
Tobacco exports were disappointing but prospects are more 
promising this year. On the import side the considerable 
volume of machinery, equipment and building materials 
which has been brought into the colony from abroad has 
been essential to the government’s reconstruction and deve- 
lopment schemes. 

One of the principal imports in recent years has been 
rice, for North Borneo has not been self-sufficient in food. 
It is therefore encouraging to report that the padi harvest 
during the 1952/53 season was excellent and prospects 
good for the coming crop. In any case the colony should 
benefit from the easier conditions now prevailing in the 
international rice market. | 

Government funds which can be devoted to develop- 
ment schemes are necessarily limited and this in conjunction 
with the acute shortage of labour tends to make economic 
progress in North Borneo slow. Nevertheless, progress has 
been made with the reconstruction and development plan, 
which was initiated in 1948 for a period of seven years. 
To assist in implementing the plan the colony has received 
generous grants from the British government under the 
colonial development and welfare scheme.. This scheme is 
due to expire in 1956, but it has already been announced 
that Parliament will be asked to extend it for a further 
period, and the government of North Borneo is therefore 
preparing a new development plan to cover the years 1955/ 
1960. 

Meanwhile the programme for 1954 includes drainage 
and irrigation schemes, road and airfield works. With the 
exception of the road programme the colony this year is in 
sight of the end of post-war reconstruction, so that it should | 
be possible in the future to concentrate all available re- 
sources on schemes of economic and social development. 
During the period 1949/1953 the colony has spent $45,000,- 
000 (£5,250,000) on reconstruction, which, except for 
grants in aid amounting to $6,642,800 (£775,000) from the 
British government, has been contributed from local sources. 
Financially the colony has had a satisfactory year and 
budgetary revenue for 1953 was higher than originally esti- 
mated. It has not proved possible to carry out the whole 
of the development programme scheduled for the year and 
to this extent budgetary expenditure has been less than 
expected. Taking into consideration the funds in hand at 
the beginning of the year, the budgetary deficit for 1953, 
instead of being $4,800,000 (£560,000) as anticipated, was 
only $500,000 (£58,333). For the present year the bud- 
getary estimates as originally drafted showed a deficit of 
$5,423,093 (£632,694), but with the assistance of grants-in- 
aid from the British government and allowing for the issue 
of a loan for £250,000 ($2,142,800) to finance development 
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expenditure it was finally estimated that there would be 
a small surplus. The government did not find it necessary 
to exercise’ the powers it already held to raise a loan of 
£500,000 until early this year when the loan was taken up 
in whole by the government of Brunei, a heartening start 
to a year which it is to be hoped will prove satisfactory 
for North Borneo. 


Sarawak 


Sarawak’s trade during the past year suffered a fur- 
ther fall in both volume and value largely owing to the 
lower prices obtainable for the colony’s rubber exports. 
With future prospects remaining uncertain replanting of 
rubber is proceeding but slowly despite the fact that sup- 
plies of seed and planting material are adequate. The sago 
industry has also had an unsatisfactory year, but pepper ex- 
ports, mainly black, have risen to record heights. The bulk 
of Sarawak’s timber shipments continue to go to the United 
Kingdom and Hongkong and exports of timber have shown 
an appreciable increase. 


The budgetary position remains sound with a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure during 1953, which was mainly 
due to the exceptional yield of the export duty on the record 
pepper crop. As in 1952 the sum of $12,000,000 (£1,400.- 
000) was appropriated last year to the development fund 
and by the end of the year some $26,000,000 (£3,033,333) 
had been expended by the colony on development schemes. 
The plan itself is now being revised and meanwhile it is 
proposed to spend nearly $29,000,000 (£3,383,333) during 
the present year on such items as communications and wharf 
facilities. It is estimated that during 1954 revenue from 
customs and excise is likely to fall further, but neverthe- 
less no compensating increases of taxation have been imposed 
and a small overall surplus is anticipated. 


Last year’s padi harvest was above average, but the 
colony still needs to import a proportion of its rice re- 
quirements. The government continues to encourage pro- 
duction of this important foodstuff and cultivators should 
derive benefit from the creation of the Sarawak Co-opera- 
tive Central Bank. This institution was _ registered last 
October and is already functioning. It is a non-commercial 
bank and its business lies solely with the registered co- 
operative societies which are proving of conspicuous assis- 
tance to the colony’s rural: economy. 


The government has stressed the importance of aviation 
to the colony by the creation of a separate department of 
civil aviation. An aviation development plan is envisaged 
and it is intended to initiate a bi-weekly air service operating 
within Sarawak itself and linking a number of the leading 
places. With this in view existing air strips are being 
improved and the construction of new ones considered. 


Republic of Indonesia 


It is still customary for contributors to the press to 
predict an early collapse of Indonesia and it is with regret 
that I have to report a further deterioration in conditions 
during the year. Although it is seemingly impossible to 
be very hopeful about the future, to be completely pessimis- 
tic is to strike the wrong note, for not all the portents are 
discouraging. Disappointment must necessarily be felt that 
political considerations have prevented the present govern- 
ment coming to grips with labour, whose demands have again 
become so unreasonable that they threaten the economic 
survival of the republic. 


A government composed of a weak coalition dependent 
upon the votes of the left was always at a disadvantage in 
tackling this vital problem and the very gravity of the 
situation may be its salvation if it forces a more moderate 
party to emerge which could secure a broader backing. 
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Unless something like this happens in the not too distar 
future it is easy to visualise further dissension in th. 
outlying parts of the republic, such as South Sulawesi and 
the province of Atjeh in North Sumatra, whilst lack of 
control even in Djawa could make it difficult for the country 
to produce sufficient exports to preserve a balance in its 
trade. 


The sales of gold during the year and the manner in 
which the foreign balances have run down suggest that the 
fall in the price of rubber and tin was more serious than 
trade figures indicated. Nor do I think that the various 
artificial means, such as export-inducement certificates and 
pre-deposits by importers, introduced by the government 
to redress the situation, will have any appreciable effect 
unless the fundamental weaknesses of internal inflation and 
irresponsible labour are overcome. 


On the brighter side is the commendable increase in 
rice production and when it is realised that in 1954 Indo- 
nesia will probably be self-supporting whilst only two years 
earlier it was necessary to import six to seven-hundred thou- 
sand tons of rice it will be clear that the country has taken 
a big step forward towards a soundly based economy. Thanks 
for this tremendous improvement are to a great extent due 
to the work of the experts seconded from the United Na- 
tions’ organisation and it is an interesting thought that 
the position has been created where the import and distri- 
bution of perhaps two hundred thousand tons of rice might 
bring down the cost of living to an extent that would 
balance Indonesia’s trade position by making its rubber, 
tin, coffee and sugar more than competitive in world 
markets. 


Indonesia has an urgent need of foreign capital and 
although individual ministers have made it clear that tl 
country can only hope to attract foreign investment by 
providing satisfactory conditions for the earning of profits 
and their remittance abroad, the government has so far 
hesitated to make a pronouncement on these lines. Un- 
fortunately, uncertainty on this count has hindered expan- 
sion generally and in particular in the oil industry which 
is of prime importance to the country’s future prosperity. 


Whilst every sympathy is felt with the nationalistic 
policy cf bringing Indonesians into trade it is certainly not 
in the best interests of the country that its import system 
should be based on non-trading licence holders, the re-sale 
of licences and consequent high prices to consumers. The 


government are aware of the situation and I trust that 


they will soon take steps to remedy it. 


Thailand 


Thailand, fortuitously placed at the end cf the war 
as a granary for stricken South East Asia, was quickly able 
to place its economy on a comfortable basis. 


Receipts from tin and rubber at the high prices re- 
sulting from the Korean war extended a comparatively 
luxurious standard of living, but in 1953 for the first time 
the country found itself in a position, unfortunately all too 
common in the world today, of having to face the realities 
created by a fast diminishing foreign exchange reserve. 

Although the near-panic conditions which were so dis- 
concerting for exporters to the country did not arise until 
the last quarter of the year, the writing had been on the 
wall for many months previously and the trade balance had 
in fact been adverse since February, 1952. 


Faced with an actual shortage of foreign exchange, 
particularly sterling, in the middle of the year the govern 
ment deferred its allocation of cover for imports at t: 
preferential rates and endeavoured to remedy the position 
by classifying as non-essential an increased range of im- 
ports. The results, as might be expected, was a weakening 
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’ the tical, and an uncertain and panicky exchange market 
~prevailed to the end of the year, notwithstanding efforts by 
the Bank of Thailand to exert from time to time a steadying 
influence in one way or another. 

To restore equilibrium between exports and imports 
the government has introduced import control, but it is 
doubtful if this measure will be continued rigorously once 
the proceeds of next season’s rice begin to accumulate; for 
it is rice, of course, which will continue to dominate Thai- 
land’s economy. 

The government’s policy of using its monopoly of the 
rice trade to build up stocks inside the country to keep 
domestic price low, has prevented the country in the last 
two years from taking advantage of its unique position as 
a supplier in a deficit area. Thailand’s best customers have, 
in the interests of their own economies, increased their own 
domestic production and the lessened demand to be expected, 
coupled with the technical position in Burma, suggests a more 
competitive market and lower prices. 

With the unsold balance from last season, much of 
which has unfortunately deteriorated, plus the new season’s 
crop, the tonnage slipped in 1954 could considerably exceed 
the very poor results for last year, but, as I have indicated, 
it may be very difficult for the government to find markets 
in line with its idea of prices and considerable relief must 
have been felt at the successful conclusion of an agreement 
for substantial sales to British territories at a very favour- 
able price. 

One can be reasonably optimistic about the future of 
Thailand provided that the resources of the country are 
wisely exploited, for rice, tin and rubber provide, even at 


the present prices, a sound basis for a stable economy. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that the presence 
_4 a hostile army in Laos on its northern borders is bound 
to continue to have a disquieting effect on the population 
and its productivity and trading. Nor can one but de- 
precate the continuance of a form of multiple exchange 
rates which tend to disguise the real strength and weak- 
nesses of the economy, create inflation and possibly place 
a fictitious external value on the unit of currency. 


Vietnam : 


A clear assesment of the position in Vietnam is ren- 
dered extremely difficult by the bewildering cross-currents 
of internal dissension, nationalistic aspirations and a 
prolonged war. Many good servants have been lost to 
the administration because of a feeling in certain circles 
that although Franco-Vietnamese co-operation has always 
been stressed, certain influential Vietnamese officials were 


too openly pro-French, thus delaying the complete and ab-. 


solute independence of Vietnam. The French, whilst 
gradually relinquishing their authority, still hold a strong 
position by their control of the Office des Changes and the 
distribution of American aid. 

The devaluation by France of the value of the piastre 
from 17 francs to 10 frants without consultation in Vietnam 
did not help an already strained position and the repercus- 
sions have been noticeable in business and official relation- 
ships. It is clear that the masses of the people are just as 
sick of politics as they are of war and want nothing more 
than a chance to return to the life they enjoyed before 
the coming of the Japanese. 

In the north the military situation has not changed 
materially although there have been sporadic attacks in the 
Red River delta by the Vietminh and large scale counter 
attacks, including parachute descents, by the Franco-Viet- 
“amese forces. The recent drive by the Vietminh in Laos is 
_erhaps more spectacular than serious for although it ex- 
tends the area of the war, it is difficult to see what the 
Vietminh have to gain in their operations in a region largely 
mountainous and unproductive. 


‘doldrums. 
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Contrary to expectations the authorities were able to 
keep inflation in check after the devaluation of the piastre 
in May by measures preventing increases in the prices of 
local goods and by a series of taxes and restrictions de- 
signed to decrease consumption of imported goods. These 
new rules and regulations have made business increasingly 
dificult for both merchant and banker and cannot be help- 
ful in the long run. 


In the meantime a lack of purchasing power in the 
hands of the local population makes trade prospects any- 
thing but bright and in addition to this the government 
has issued a warning that austerity will be the order of 
the day. There is still large military expenditure and the 
note issue is again beginning to rise sharply. There are 
signs of.a possibility that rice exports, on which the country 
was formerly so dependent, will continue to rise, but it is 
a sad thought that Vietnamese rice may only be available 
to the world in large quantities at a time when prices 
have fallen and supplies from other territories are making 
up the deficit that has existed since the end of the war. 


It is impossible to speak very hopefully of a territory 
so beset by difficulties. 


Republic of the Philippines 


In October the Republic of the Philippines elected a 
new President. The publicity given to the election cam- 
paign and the overwhelming victory of Mr. Magsaysay 
tended to overshadow the steady progress being made on 
the economic side. The new President’s assurance that he 
intends to deal severely with graft and corruption has 
been warmly welcomed; so too has his statement, supported 
by the Governor of the Central Bank, that any revaluation 
of the peso will be strongly opposed. 


I have referred to economic progress, and the encourag- 
ing trade figures for 1953 are due in no small measure to 
the efficient handling of import control, which was taken 
over by the Central Bank last June and is now operated 
by a system of exchange control through the commercial 
banks. The new procedure, which overnight eliminated the 
malpractices seemingly inseparable from previous forms of 
control, places a considerable strain on the senior officers 
of the commercial banks and involves duties not normally 
associated with banking. The banks are, however, very 
pleased to assist the government in this manner, although 
the recompense is hardly adequate. 


The remedying effect of strict import control would 
not have allowed the Central Bank to hold its target of 
U.S.$300,000,000 in foreign currency reserves had it not 
been for high sugar exports and a recovery in the price 
of copra and coconut oil. Hemp shipments were slightly 
less than the previous year and gold mining is in the 
A further factor invaluable in the country’s bid 
to balance its trade has been its increased rice production 
and the present self-sufficiency in rice is a sound basis 
for the economy. This is one of the first visible signs of 
the benefits to be reaped from Foreign Operations Aid 
(formerly M.S.A.) and, in addition to the distribution of 
fertiliser, various irrigation projects have been completed 
whilst roads and schools have been built and technical aid 
given. An indirect result of this international betterment 
has been stability in prices and the Philippines is one of 
the few countries in the East where inflation seems to have 
been successfully halted. 


The future trade of the country is to a great extent 
bound up in the negotiations for the revision of the Bell 
Trade Act, but so far little progress has been made in the 
repeal of the provisions which call for the gradual imposi- 
tion of duties on some imports into the United States from 
the Philippines and the gradual reduction of quotas for 
others. At the moment it seems probable that the Bell Act 
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The Chartered Bank 
BALANCE SHEET, DI 
1952 
£ £ £ 
Capital— 
Stock authorised and issued : 3,500,000 3,000,000 
(There is under the Charter a reserve e liability of the Stockholders equal to 
the amount of Stock issued). 
Reserve Fund 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Profit and Loss Account 403,513 399,215 
8,903,513 8,399,215 
Current and other Accounts including Reserves for Contingencies, Taxation on 
profits to date and Exchange Adjustments = 147,925,300 © 160,608,784 
Fixed Deposits 17,112,487 19,479,617 
Notes in Circulation against per “conten 2.765,064 2,564,308 
Bills Payable 925,985 1,372,229 
Deposits by Nominee Subsidiaries 381 381 
Deposit by Trustee Subsidiary je sie 10,448 13,042 
Proposed Final Dividend, less Income Tax aiid 134,750 141,750 
Acceptances, including undertakings to accept, on account of ‘Customers wil 9,184,870 15,935,514 
178,059,285 200,115,625 


Notes :— 


(1) There are contingent liabilities on Bills re-discounted, £6,591,381 (1952, £3,061,868) 


(of which £5,338,603 has run off at 1st March, 


1954) and commitments in respect of 


Confirmed Credits, Forward Exchange Contracts and Guarantees, including Guarantees to 
Government Departments in India in respect of which securities valued at £294,562 


(1952, £184,570) have been deposited with the Reserve Bank of India. 


(2) Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure on premises amount to approximately 


£365,000 (1952, £224,000). 


(3) Assets and Liabilities in foreign currencies have been converted into sterling at approxi- 


mately the rates of exchange ruling on 31st December, 1953. 


(4) Under Part III of the Eighth Schedule to the Companies Act, 1948, the Bank is exempted 
from showing the aggregate amount of its reserves and the movements therein. 


H. F. MORFORD, Deputy Chief General Manager. 
D. STEWART, General Manager. 
W. H. CARRICK, Chief Accountant. 


£186,962,798 £208,514,840 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR TH 


Allocations— 
Amount written off Bank Premises 
Officers’ Pension Fund .... 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund | 
Contingencies Account 


Dividends Paid and Proposed, less Income Tax— 


Interim 7% paid 2nd October, 1953 
Final 7% proposed 


14% 


Centenary Bonus of 2% ai 
Balance Proposed to be Carried Forward 


£ 


200,000 
125,000 
20,000 
75,000 


134,750 
134,750 


£ 


420,000 


269,500 


403,513 
£1,093,013 


1952 
£ 


200,000 
125,000 

20,000 
100,000 


445,000 


110,250 
110,250 


220,500 


31,500 
399,215 


£ 1,096,21 v 
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Australi o Chi 
DECEMBER, 1953. 
1952 
£ 
Current Assets— 
000 Cash in Hand, at Call and at Bankers ' 31,495,231 31,787,819 
Government and other Securities at Market Value— 
Quoted on London Stock Exchange 45,323,206 53,243,093 
000 Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges ._.. i 10,330,709 9,714,972 
215 Dominion Government and other Securities at Local ‘quotations “S 3,133,490 3,342,070 
215 58,787,405 66,300,135 
5 Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness for surrendered coin lodged 
784 against Note Issue 929,278 929,278 
617 British Government Securities at “Market “Value (Quoted on London’ Stock Ex- 
808 change) lodged against Note Issue _ 1,750,000 1,741,250 
229 2,679,278 2,670,528 
381 
042 Bills of Exchange, incheding United Kingdom, Colonial and Foreign Treasury Bills 11,234,845 15,110,157 
| Advances to Customers and Other Accounts .. 67,248,879 69,247,953 
750 Balance of Remittances, Drafts, etc., in Transit between Head Office, Branches and 
514 Agencies. 3,587,086 4,832,865 
aon Liability of Customers for Acceptances, including undertakings to accept, per contra 9,184,870 15,935,514 
— 184,217,594 205,884,971 
Fixed Assets— 
Subsidiaries—Shareholdings at cost— 
Allahabad Bank, Limited—37,760 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each of which 
14,680 are fully paid and 23,080 are paid up to the extent of Rs. 50 per share 749,510 747,905 
The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited— 
30,000 Shares of Straits $10 each, $5 paid 17,500 17,500 
Nominee Companies .... 381 381 
The net assets of the Nominee Companies. amount to £381, ‘represented by | 
deposits with the Bank, per contra. 
767,391 765,786 
Bank Premises and Furniture, at cost less amounts written off ; 1,961,313 1,845,520 
Trade Investment, representing Property, at cost less amounts written off 16,500 18,563 
2,745,204 2,629,869 
V. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman. 
J. L. MILNE, Deputy Chairman. 
esi C. R. CHERRY, Director. 
940 £186,962,798 £208,514,840 
> THIAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1953. 
1952 
952 
£ £ £ 
000 Balance Brought Forward from 31st December, 1952 399,215 397,433 
000 Profit, after providing for taxation and after making allocations out of 
vars which Accounts full provision has been made for diminution in value of assets +e 693,798 698,782 
Notes :— 
»,000 (1) The aggregate emoluments received by the Directors for their services amounted to 
£19,456 (1952, £19,050). In addition pensions aggregating £1,250 (1952, £454) 
were paid to former Directors. 
(2) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade and their accounts show neither profit nor loss. 
I £1,096,215 


£1,093,013 
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will be extended in the present form for at least another 
year, but there is no doubt that, before entering into a 
further long-term agreement, the United States would like 
some concessions, particularly in respect of remittances of 
capital invested in the Philippines and of a gradual elimina- 
tion of the seventeen per cent. exchange tax. On the other 
hand opinion in the Philippines is by no means unanimous 
that it is desirable to continue a position whereby the coun- 
try’s economy is so completely dependent upon trade with 
the United States. So far there has been very little evidence 
of a switch to other markets, such as those of the sterling 
area, and barter business with Japan seems likely to be 
held up by the vexed question of reparations. 


The Central Bank’s action in reducing from seventy 
per cent. to fifty per cent. the ratio which commercial 
banks are required to maintain in certain specified assets 
against their total outstandings under letters of credit is 
a welcome concession which has eased our operations in the 
Philippines. It is good to know that the government feels 
that the country is strong enough to allow for certain 
relaxations but I must admit to a certain amount of 
apprehension when I view the list of bills to be submitted 
to Congress, such as the Social Security Act, 1954, for 
I doubt if the economy is yet strong enough to stand the 
cost of further nationalisation and extended benefits to 
employees which their adoption would create. 


Hongkong 


The meticulous manner in which Hongkong has en- 
deavoured to carry out the United Nations’ embargo on 
the export to China of what are termed strategic goods and 
commodities (a position verified by United States officials 
on the spot) has imposed a severe strain on the Colony’s 
economy; the value of the external trade of Hongkong in 
1953 was H.K.$72 millions less than in 1952. In recognising 
this and in further relaxing its restrictions on trade with 
Hongkong, the United States of America has helped local 
_industry to some extent. Little can be done, however, to 
help those merchants. having trade connections with the 
China mainland as long as the Peking government is deter- 
mined to use Hongkong only when it is short of sterling 
and other channels do not conveniently exist, and further- 
more imposes upon imports into China terms of payment 
which do not appeal to banks of standing. 


Notwithstanding these adverse factors and the lack of 
benefit to Hongkong from the visit of the unofficial British 
Trade Delegation to Peking, a quiet confidence in the 
future prevails and this is depicted, for example, by the 
cotton mill interests who are erecting two more mills and 
increasing the total number of spindles to 255,000. It is 
perhaps difficult to justify the expansion of the spinning 
and weaving industry in the face of the lack of certain 
and traditional markets for its yarn and cloth and recent 
events have shown how vulnerable this industry is in its 
dependence upon the vagaries of the Indonesia and Pakistan 
markets. However, Hongkong as a trading centre has a 
wonderful resilience and the blocking of trade in one direc- 
tion inevitably leads to increased business elsewhere. This 
changing pattern has been much in evidence of late. 


Hongkong must remain acutely interested in the Korea 
peace talks, but even if a favourable settlement is made 
there is as yet no indication that the Chinese authorities 
will be prepared to allow the port to function in its naturai 
capacity as an outlet for the mainland and to handle the 
entrepot trade for which it is so eminently fitted. It is 
not even certain that a peace settlement would ensure a 
resumption of the flow of food supplies from the mainland 
for the Colony’s vastly increased population and here it is 
apposite to mention the commendable way in which the 
government has countered the loss of the Colony’s main 
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food supply by arranging and controlling rice imports fro 
overseas and encouraging the growth of fresh vegetables 
in the leased territories. The government and the citizens 
of Hongkong are also to be commended upon the efficient 
and helpful steps which were taken when the _ disastrous 
squatter-settlement fire on Christmas night rendered sixty 
thousand homeless. 


The recently concluded Anglo/Japanese payments 
agreement is of interest to Hongkong inasmuch as further 
entrepot trade is permitted, and it remains to be seen 
whether this will have a stimulating effect on local imports 
and exports. 


China 


Two years ago I informed the stockholders that our 
usefulness in China as an exchange bank appeared to be ai 
an end and that we had, therefore, sought permission of 
the People’s Government to close our  Tientsin office. 
Shortly afterwards, we were reluctantly compelled to take 
similar steps in Shanghai. I regret to report that, notwith- 
standing every effort to co-operate on our part, little, if 
any, progress in the liquidation of our affairs has been 
made. 7 


Japan 

Judged on figures alone, Japan’s economic _ position 
cannot be regarded as sound. The country has been unable 
to pay for its imports without the U.S. dollars accruing 
from goods supplied and services rendered as a result of 
the war in Korea and from the presence of large United 
States garrison forces. 


The foreign trade position at 3lst December, 1953, ex- 
cluding military procurement, showed a_ deficit « 
U.S.$944,000,000 and the decrease of nearly U.S.$200,00v. 
000 in foreign currency holdings during the year, is attri- 
butable to this cause and in particular to inactive export 
trade with the sterling area. In fact, an acute shortage 
of sterling has been a dominating feature in the economy, 
and the steps taken to overcome this handicap, and to pro- 
vide funds for the payment of sterling imports, included 
drawings from the International Monetary Fund to the full 
extent of the country’s quota and the arranging of U.S. 
dollar/sterling swaps. In other words, Japan had to borrow 
heavily to meet its current sterling commitments, and the 
agreement recently signed in London, providing for an 
increase in 1954 of Japan’s exports to the sterling area 
to a level at which they might be expected to balance im- 
ports from the same source, should help this aspect of the 
country’s troubles. 


Japan’s problem is, however, too deep-seated to be 
righted by small trade concessions here and there, and the 
inability of industry to reduce production costs to meet 
international competition is particularly ominous as_ the 
standard of living for the working people is already low. 


Perhaps the blame for high production costs may be 
placed on the superficially favourable economic conditions 
giving large domestic consumption and high commodity 
prices. The result of those conditions was, of course, an 
ever-growing inflation which was accentuated by a budget 
which, for political reasons, was inflationary and proved 
harmful to the nation’s entire price structure. There is 
now an indication, however, that the very gravity of the 
situation will bring about more responsible action. 


The Bank of Japan took steps in September to correct 
the dangerous inflationary trend by introducing a tight- 
money policy and setting a limit on the total advances i+ 
was prepared to make to commercial banks at norm 
interest rates. Notwithstanding this, the position of the 
leading Japanese banks, all of whom were heavily overlent 
at the beginning of the year, showed a further deterioration. 
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Although we can hope that the country will be spared 
-h national calamities as the typhoons and floods which 
caused such widespread damage to the rice crop in 1953, 
there seems little doubt that the Japanese people will be 
called upon to accept a degree of austerity hitherto un- 
known in the country’s peacetime history. Our knowledge 
of the Japanese people suggests they will shoulder this burden 
in a spirit which should mean the ultimate resurgence of 
the country as a first-class industrial power possessing a 
basically sound economy. 


The pressure of an increasing population and the lack 
of natural markets, however, cannot but provide an uneasy 
undercurrent in a country which should be the greatest 
stabilising influence in the Far East, and it is for these 
reasons that the thoughts of many Japanese, besides the 
merchant community, turn to trade with North China. 
The practical advantage gained from the recent Mission .to 
Peking was so disappointing that it served as an anti- 
climax after the high hopes held for an expansion of trade 
with the People’s Government, and it must not be for- 
gotten toc that in many parts of South East Asia memories 
of the occupation still linger and the re-capturing of pre- 
war trade in these countries may be a very slow process. 


New York 


Our New York office is an indispensable part of the international or- 
genization maintained by the Bank. It continues to develop and con- 
solidate our many and long standing connections in both the United States 
and Canada and plays an important part in facilitating the business of 
our brancaes in Europe and the East. 


Last year I emphasized the importance of the United States as a 
market for the products of the eastern territories in which the Bank is 
established and the international interest aroused by comparatively slight 
fluctuations in the volume of commercial activity in that country is a 
measure of the preponderant influence of its economy in the modern world. 

‘s influence has been demonstrated by the widespread publicity given to 
recently published report of the Randall Commission on the foreign 
economic policy of the United States. Here it is sufficient to say that the 
report contains many recommendations whose adoption would assist the 
development of international trade, a matter of prime concern to this 
Bank, but we must remember that the Commission’s suggestions, however 
admirable, will not necessarily be accepted by the United States government 
or put into effect. 


During 1953, American economic activity reached record levels and the 
United States Government appears to be proceeding on the assumption that 
no serious set-back need be apprehended in 1954. I hope that this expecta- 
tion will be fulfilled. The prosperity of the eastern territories in which 
the Bank operates, no less than that of Western Europe, depends very 
largely upon the continued expansion of the American economy. 


Hamburg 


In face of increased competition our Hamburg agency has provided 
useful financial facilities in connection with the overseas trade of the 
Federal German Republic. During the past year, Western Germany has 
achieved a substantial rise in industrial production accompanied by a 
further expansion of exports. Imports were slightly lower than in 1952 
and with the terms of trade moving further in the country’s favour, the 
surplus on the balance of payments once again showed a striking in- 
crease, a clear indication of the growing strength of the German economy. 


One of the n-ost difficult problems that has confronted German in- 
dustry since the war has been the shortage of capital and the rise during 
the past year in medium and long-term bank credit extended to industry 
indicates that the capital market is still very narrow in comparison with 
those in other industrial countries. With the shortage of capital at home 
it is on the face of it surprising to find Western Germany allowing ex- 
tensive credit abroad but if exports are to be maintained, the granting of 
such facilities may be increasingly necessary, particularly where capital 
goods are supplied. 


Manchester Liverpool 


The Bank’s branches at Manchester and Liverpool continue to assist 
the flow of trade between Lancashire and the East and the services they 
provide will be of considerable benefit to merchants and manufacturers 
in the North of England in the more competitive international trading 
conditions which may be expected to ensue from the recent Anglo-Japanese 
Payments Agreement. 


West End, London 


The banking facilities provided by our West End, London branch were 
much appreciated by our many customers from the East who took the 
opportunity of visiting London during Coronation year. 


onvertibility of Sterling 


In my annual statements I have frequently referred 
to the question of convertibility of sterling, and while I 
have been insistent upon the need for Great Britain, as 
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banker to the sterling area, to have such convertibility 
I have advocated caution in any approach to the problem. 

Today we are under greater pressure than ever before, 
both internally and from abroad, to see that convertibility 
is speedily reached, and it is therefore only right that we 
should take stock. 

In the first place we must bear in mind that those 
countries in Western Europe that are nearest to fulfilling 
the conditions necessary for a return to full convertibility 
have problems entirely different from our own. Some of 
these nations neither have the internal liability of a heavy 
national debt nor external responsibilities in the sterling 
area. We, on the other hand, have heavy internal liabilities 
and heavy external responsibilities, and it is these external 
responsibilities in particular that must make us think very 
carefully before taking the next step. If we had no such 
respensibilities we could afford to take greater risks, know- 
ing full well that as failure would_end in inflation of the 
currency in this country, the penalty for failure would be 
borne by ourselves. But as bankers to the sterling area 
we cannct risk the credit of our friends who bank with us, 
and we certainly dare not gamble on the possibility of 
inflation in this country being acceptable to other countries 
within the sterling area that are faced with conditions quite 
different from cur own. So, though the truth may be un- 
palatable, we must realise that unless our own position is 
assured, we cannot afford to take risks that will involve 
others, and for our own position to be assured we must 
have a substantial surplus on our balance of payment and 
must be able to put into the common fund as much as we 
take out of it. 


It goes without saying that we all require a steady 
growth of world trade and world investment, and that we 
shall not fully get this until we have a proper system of 
free and stable exchanges, first and foremost amongst which 
must be a stable and convertible sterling, and it is all to 
the good that we have seen in this country some reduction 
in taxation and a considerable step towards freedom from 
controls, both of which factors must help to encourage that 
private enterprise and those private savings, without which 
we cannot hope to restore our position in the world. [If 
we in this country could feel more sure that our resources, 
which we have so patiently built up, would not again be 
dissipated, we might feel that we were well on the road 
to convertibility. 

In any event, we must have the full co-operation of 
the U.S.A. in any steps that we take, and while the report 
of the Randall Commission shows that our friends in 
America are fully alive to our needs, it also shows that we 
are not likely to get a quick remedy for our trouble from 
that quarter. Nor, as I said last year, do I feel that it 
would be easy to apply convertibility to so-called current 
sterling only. 

While our first problem must be to ensure the stability 
of the purchasing power of the £ at home so that there 
may be an end to the constant demands for higher wages 
that can only lead to our exports becoming uncompetitive, it 
must be clear that a policy embracing full employment and 
retention of all the benefits of a welfare state under all 
circumstances, cannot be compatible with complete conver- 
tibility and a fixed rate of exchange for the £ unless pro- 
duction within this country increases. In other words, how- 
ever desirable these benefits may be, this country cannot 
have them unless it is prepared to work hard enough to 
pay for them. 


As we are so dependent upon our friends in the Com- 
monwealth and as a fixed rate of exchange is essential if 
we are to keep faith with them and retain the faith of 
the werld in sterling as a world currency, we must operate 
in this country with this always in mind. I believe that 
cur first steps must be to encourage private’ enterprise, 
ability and inventiveness by removing controls and reducing 
taxation. If this is done we may hope both for a better 
standard of living and a surplus in our balance of payments, 
and shall be able more confidently to proceed to the next 
step towards full convertibility. This next step may well 
be a determined effort to provide greater freedom of ex- 
change within the sterling area. 
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404 ECONOMIC REVIEW A 
HONGKONG’S TRADE IN FEBRUARY 1954 


Discussions continue on other items 


American Consulate General, on pro- her 
which fall within the restrictions im- 


touched almost rock bottom. A H.K. cedures for export to the United States 
Government (Dept. of Commerce and of “hoi sin” sauce, salted beans, posed by the Foreign Assets Control 
Industry) report shows that at $405.7 Japanese ginger processed in Hong- Regulations of the U.S. Treasury De- 
million, it was the lowest since July kong and machine-made cane webbing. - partment. 


The Colony’s trade in February 


1949 and 148.2 million (26.8%) less 
than the corresponding month of last 
year. It was also $63.6 million 
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(13.6%) lower than the total of | 
$469.3 million for the _ preceding With Cumulative Totals for the Year and Comparative Totals 
month of January 1954 though the for the Corresponding Period of 1953 


drop here was largely caused by the 


Chinese New Year holidays (many February Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 
firms and factories shut down entirely | 1954 1954 1953 
for a complete week) and _ by the 
shorter month. Merchandise $ $ $ M 
Compared with the previous month, 29,691,060 64,895,322 90,898,118 U 
trade with nearly all countries de- 8.213,149 12,934,123 17,972,904 
clined; Mainland China was again the 5.156.465 9 798.024 9.250.296 
most notable recording a drop of $13 240.688 476,853 C 
million which for the second successive India i 8 113.089 9195.999 10.983.399 C. 
month was almost entirely due to lower Mala a 11.852.793 95 181.742 20.850.976 Ir 
imports from that country. Other "188,423 "435,920 10,000 
countries showing marked decreases = North Borneo 2,844,596 4,579,924 6,486,640 
were Malaya, lower by $10.2 mil- 721,707 7,537,193 18,342,500 
million; Pakistan by $6.4 million; East Africa (Br.) 348,785 1,841,752 4,001,118 w 
Japan by $3.5 million and South Korea  _Central Africa (Br.) 847.661 2,257,262 4,361 
by $3.1 million. On the other hand British West Indies 8,387 14,820 C, 
trade with Australia jumped sharply 45,997 61,623 1,892 
from $8.1 million to $11.3 million, British Common., Other 24 925 61,545 4,792,225 
mainly due to purchases by Hongkong 1,065,663 2,152,832 966,242 B 
of $4.5 million worth of unrefined 2 920,195 4,138,483 269,9' 
sugar. Other unusual purchases in- U.S.A. 19 775 971 38 670 202 26 713 5. 
cluded cotton yarn to a total value of Central America 4 : 4276 "179.293 A 
$432,000 (120,000 Ibs.) and _ frozen Argentina 225,568 396.903 
pork to a total value of $216,688 7,800,357 13,173,319 5,800 
(111,891 Ibs.) imported from Formosa South America, Other 5,776 75,278 
The cumulative trade total for the China (excl. Formosa) _..............--csse.--. 44,521,799 102,308,152 163,359,137 Sc 
two months January and_ February, Formosa (Taiwan) 1,873,776 4,470,957 12,387,524 Bi 
1954 was valued at $875 million, a fall 1,804,264 4,296,995 3,774,815 Cl 
of $319 million (26.7%) compared. with 934,396 6,433,884 6,268,402 F< 
the total of $1,194 million for the cor- 21,355,101 47,332,400 52,087,380 In 
responding period of 1953. Further 511,699 1,285,962 1,985,062 In 
details are contained in a later section 4,203,583 9,478,836 11,920,832 Ja 
of this report. 574,913 730,965 1,092,308 K 
Trade With Indonesia: Trade with 4,865,944 10,442,385 56,584,615 M 
Indonesia which has been at a low Middle & Near 1,082,181 2,689,689 219,008 
ebb for the last few months may Central Asia 485,866 
dwindle even lower unless the Indo- US. Oceania epetinsancieicamltndahtetiunamanmiaanth 89,217 311,720 527,500 
nesian Government modifies its an- 2,475 71,935 4,625 M 
nouncement made on February 24 Austria 914,023 1,869,410 1,914,067 Ce 
1954, that the special compensatory 10,090,723 22,570,293 10,112,594 U. 
barter system with this Colony had Denmark visanigilignn capdneaiibicesialalGipeaidiateathiadting 1,170,303 2,230,982 4,425,829 On 
been terminated. Last year the Colony 48,601 267,663 199,006 Be 
exported to Indonesia goods worth $372 4,926,324 8,641,629 19,477,732 Di 
million of which at least $218 million Germany (Western) .................-...------+ . 12,897,151 27,329,010 37,506,790 Fr; 
was made up of Hongkong industrial 2,388,889 3,865,174 28,126,428 G 
products and the effect of this further a 6,128,986 12,750,198 30,054,328 
restriction on Hongkong’s exports can- 709,570 1,788,431 1,075,350 It: 
not therefore be viewed with equani- Sweden 1,539,011 2,852,025 4,472,547 Ne 
Trade With East Africa: Restrictions 192 Si 
on the discharge of cargo at Mombasa 1.543469 2967954 2.762.696 Sv 
continue and a considerable tonnage of Eur ern "413 489 1398965 371159 
Hongkong cargo for East Africa _ is Ei 
consequently being shut out by ship- 
ping lines. The matter is under in- Total Merchandise _.....c.....-.-.---0---- 229,548,761 498,496,451 703,434,324 
Total Gold and Specie 27,730,341 56,818,378 386,84 
Trade With the United States: | hel 


Agreement was reached during’ the 
month with the Special Assistant to the 
Director, Foreign Assets Control, 


. 257,279,102 555,314,829 703,821,170 
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Bi With U.S.S.R.: Two unusual 


licence applications for imports from 
U.S.S.R. were 
month, one for Ginseng valued at 
$442,352 and another for Saiga Horn 
valued at $90,000. Trade with the 
U.S.S.R. for the whole of last year 
amounted to only $16,533, all imports. 


received during the 


Import of Strategic Materials From 
Macao: The import of strategic ma- 
terials from Macao continued and ap- 
plications received included the follow- 
ing commodities, some of which reach- 
ed Macao direct from Europe on Portu- 
guese vessels: galvanised iron’ sheets 
30 tons; tinplate waste waste 20 tons; 
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With Cumulative Totals for the Year and Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1953 


February Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 
1954 1954 1953 

Merchandise $ $ $ 
1,348,186 2,575,340 3,024,231 
451,283 921,008 525,522 
1,130,801 3,625,600 4,674,654 
1,210,117 2,721,246 1,443,385 
873,969 2,289,736 1,626,035 
Commmon., 1,449,140 3,077,012 2,404,450 
3,905,845 6,409,862 7,878,916 
South America, Other .................:.......... 558,724 1,493,067 1,130,481 
China (excl. Formosa) .......................... 34,735,463 69,185,202 157,747,365 
Mout 1,265,922 2,550,376 2,628,789 
2,254,150 4,639,256 5,342,995 
346,738 672,957 565,048 
Total Gold and Specie .................... 31,922,185 56,701,784 667,930 
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scrap iron 20 tons; steel plates % 
ton; non-ferrous scrap 7 tons; empty 
iron drums 39; and nail wire 492 coils. 


Trade Relaxations: Strategic Con- 
trols—In conformity with action taken 
in the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries more relaxations in Essential Sup- 
plies Certificate control were  an- 
nounced during the month. The under- 
mentioned commodities may now be 
imported under licence without Essen- 
tial Supplies Certificate and subject to 
exchange and area control requirements 
their export under licence to any de- 
stination is permitted:— multi range 
meters of certain types; universal 
bridges; valve characteristic meters; 
circular saws for wood-working; band- 
saws for wood-working; hand hacksaw 
blades; screwing tackle in the form of: 
die stocks, tap wrenches, dies with die 
stocks in proprietary sets, taps with tap 
wrenches in proprietary sets, and tele- 
phone amplifiers. A number of appli- 
cations to import or export these items 
were detected as being endeavours by 
unscrupulous firms to obtain licences 
for other. items, still prohibited, by 
the use of similar or misleading names. 
It was found possible to lift the re- 
striction on the import of galvanized 
iron sheets of 31 gauge which is now 
open once more for sales through ap- 
proved dealers. 


Japan Trade—Following the agree- 
ment between the Japanese and United 
Kingdom Governments which was sign- 
ed in London on January: 29 all re- 
maining restrictions on the export from 
Hongkong of Japanese origin goods to 
the Sterling Area were withdrawn or 
February 10, 1954. At the same time 
certain procedural requirements in re- 
gard to imports were abolished. All 
Japanese goods unless’ strategic or 
otherwise restricted may now be free- 
ly imported under licence and ex- 
ported freely under licence to any 
destination. 


Preventive Service: Looming large on 
the Preventive Service horizon was the 
illegal movement of rice. Some 24-1/3 
tons were seized in four main seizures, 
and in each case the story was ad- 
vanced that the offenders were ignorant 
of the control exercised on the move- 
ment of the commodity. The rice has 
been deposited in reserved commodity 
warehouses. Two native motor vessels 
were intercepted by the Royal Navy 
in British waters and found to be 
carrying 2% tons of iron plate cut- 
tings. The vessels were handed over 
to the Preventive Service for action. 
The coxswains were fined and the cargo 
is detained pending a claimant. A 
large quantity of rubber accelerator 
(30 tons) was about to be loaded onto 
waiting vessels from the praya wall, 
but timely interception by revenue 
officers resulted in the chemical being 
placed under a direction order. 


The arrest of smugglers using their 
bodies as caches for gold bars is be- 
coming a regular monthly occurrence. 
Four arrests were made during the 
month and 13 pounds of gold were 
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seized. Fines amounting to $2,800 
were imposed on the offenders and the 
gold is awaiting a claimant. 


Attention to duty was rewarded in 
a peculiar fashion when a revenue offi- 
cer was stabbed by a tallyman employ- 
ed in a bonded warehouse. The re- 
venue officer refused the _ tallyman’s 
demand for some of the liquor that 
was being destroyed. The revenue 
officer received medical treatment, and 
will return to duty during March, 1954. 
Court proceedings are pending against 
the assailant. Eighteen illicit stills 
were seized during the month, of which 
thirteen were located in the New 
Territories. Seven were in one group 
deep in the hills surrounding’ the 
Bride’s Pool, and their detection was 
the result of a planned operation be- 
tween revenue and police officers. Two 
more stills were located on the upper 
slopes of Tai Mo Shan. The raid had 
to be carried out in the early hours of 
the morning, over a perpendicular ap- 
proach from the Brewery area render- 
ed more difficult by pitch darkness. In 
the circumstances it was not surprising 
that the distillers escaped. 


Dutiable Commodities: Revenue 
from dutiable commodities dropped by 
approximately $550,000 as compared 
with January, 1954. The drop is en- 
tirely accounted for by the 28-day 
month in February. Comparison of 
daily averages in the two months 
shows, in fact, that collection of re- 
venue was at a slightly higher rate in 
February than in January. 


Business Registration: Revenue col- 
lected was higher than in January, 
being $328,623 compared with $300,- 
697. This is the highest monthly total 
since April 1953. 


Rice Supplies: No rice was imported 
on Government account during’ the 
month, but 2,547 tons arrived commer- 
cially from Thailand, Burma and Indo- 
china. The first two stages of the 
extension of rice rationing were com- 
pleted in February. This operation 
was started in May 1953, and on March 
1, 1954, 1,410,497 persons were repre- 
sented on rice ration cards. 


Sugar: On February 28, Govern- 
ment stocks of sugar were exhausted 
except for about 200 tons, and ar- 
rangements were in hand for relaxing 
restrictions on the import of sugar for 
local consumption. 
firm downward trend, as sugar from 
Taiwan came into the local consump- 
tion market. 


Meat: A total of 341 tons of frozen 
meat imported on Government account 
were taken into stock. There was a 
decline in the quantity available of 


fresh meat derived from imported 
cattle and swine. 
Fuel: Delay in shipments from 


India substantially increased purchases 
‘ of coal by industry, and the bunkering 
of an unusually large number of ships 
had the combined effect of reducing 


Prices showed a. 


Live animals, chiefly for food .............. 
Meat and meat preparations ............ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .......... 
Fish and fish preparations _............... 
Cereals and cereal preparations ........ 
Sugar and sugar preparations  _.......... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ...... 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not includ- 


ing unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations __..... 


Tobacco and tobacco manufactures ... 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed .... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels _.......... 
Crude rubber, including synthetic and 

Textile fibres @ waste .........:................ 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, 

excluding coal, petroleum and pre- 

cious stones 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap .... 
Animal and vegetable crude materials, 

Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

fats, greases & deriv. ....................... 
Chemical elements & compounds ....... 
Mineral tar & crude chemicals from 

coal, petroleum and natural gas ...... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. _............. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemical 

materials and products 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., 

Rubber manufactures, 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furniture) 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ................ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 

and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. ...... 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery ...... 
Manufactures of metals _...................... 
Machinery other than electric -............... 
Electric machinery, appar. & appl. _..... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 

heating & lighting fixt. & fittings _. 
Travel goods, handbags & similar art. 
Clothing 


instruments; photographic and opti- 
cal goods; watches and clocks 
Miscel. manuf. articles, n.e.s. ................ 
Live animals, not for food _.......... a 
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With Cumulative Totals for the Year and Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1953 


February Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 
1954 1954 1953 
$ $ $ 
6,632,672 20,411,512 18,840,099 
3,046,514 8,200,125 7,335,430 
11,172,889 18,173,151 11,458,704 
4,400,456 9627,443 13,207,583 
6,239,249 14,209,388 84,408,941 
14,080,146 30,402,508 50,674,531 
5,868,272 8,054,783 16,420,257 
3,350,399 8,607,799 8,864,709 
540,550 1,226,446 3,587,184 
1,979,853 3,894,338 3,089,648 
1,277,916 3,067,689 4,966,503 
4,407,063 9505,116 8,081,202 
720,585 1,927,705 2,595,173 
6,436,262 12,344,676 15,542,289 
1,150,296 2.248.007 2,640,077 
4.539.929 8,885,330 12,124,151 
192,867 265,540 386,448 
13,087,979 30,943,581 34,033,385 
891,766 1,758,018 2,152,310 
727,553 1,386,423 739,698 
8,394,409 21041,624 22,903,696 
7,029,756 16,273,707 22,514,350 
3,802,524 7,748,815  29,957,5. 
3,415,640 7,096,170 12,161,559 
720 720 247 
10,195,541 22,061,869 25,005,072 
8,598,802 17,016,423 72,118,409 
2,034,714 5,054,750 4,917,118 
8,348,066 19,492,858 14,955,456 
5,126,566 10,400,808 5,468,153 
1,222,974 2,960,758 3,282,809 
513,626 1,248,631 578,398 
538,630 1,328,075 1,196,723 
7,041,055 138,502,569 13,875,571 
30,934,447 67,045,201 52,579,043 
4,148,467 8,028,815 9,810,214 
2,592,069 4,086,763 4,706,023 
5,293,065 11,469,160 17,147,755 
2,502,832 5,279,205 8,835,487 
5,066,868 9,138,841 17,911,031 
3,185,191 7,866,361 9,827,391 
4,073,796 8.973.873 9,306,979 
561,830 918,618 934,682 
226,765 527,784 348,853 
86,356 209,346 238,442 
1,675,200 3,866,119 3,947,253 
153,995 416,968 356,860 
8,086,286 21,004,166 25,267,940 
3,943,042 9,175,396 12,123,461 
12,212 27,535 9,515 
229,548,761 498,496,451 703,434,3 
27,730,341 56,818,378 386.8- 
257,279,102 555,314,829 703,821,170 
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HK EXPORTS BY DIVISIONS, FEBRUARY 1954 
With Cumulative Totals for the Year and Comparative Totals 


for the Corresponding Period of 1953 


Live animals, chiefly for food _............. 
Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .......... 
Fish and fish preparations _................ 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ...... 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not includ- 

Miscellaneous food preparations 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .... 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed .... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ............ 
Crude rubber, including synthetic and 

Wood, lumber & CORK. 
& 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, 

excluding coal, petroleum and pre- 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap .... 
Animal and vegetable crude materials, 

inedible, n.e.s. | 


Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
‘imal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
fats, greases & deriv. 

Chemical elements & compounds ........ 

Mineral tar & crude chemicals from 
coal, petroleum and natural gas ...... 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. .............. 

Fertilizers, manufactured .... 

Explosives and miscellaneous chemical 
materials and products 

Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., 

Rubber manufactures, nes. _............. 

Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furniture) 

Paper, paperboard & manuf. ................ 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 
and related products __..................... 

Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. _.... 

Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery ...... 

Manufactures of metals 

Machinery other than electric :............... 

Electric machinery, appar. & appl. ...... 

Transport equipment ............................ 

Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
heating & lighting fixt. & fittings _... 

Travel goods, handbags & similar art. 

Clothing 

Professional, scientific and controlling 
instruments; photographic and opti- 
cal goods; watches and clocks ........ 

Miscel. manuf. articles, n.e.s. ................ 

Live animals, not for food _.................. 


February Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 

1954 1954 1953 

$ $ $ 

32,220 186,370 2,595 
625,737 2,014,265 3,094,776 
6,061,128 8,391,435 4,593,293 
1,081,075 3,127,767 6,453,465 
2,186,525 6,807,464 4,259,804 
9,867,267 21,277,914 32,401,457 
2,040,180 3,407,796 14,160,469 
4,656,733 8,128,609 7,820,086 
291,444 678,844 3,212,736 
1,776,988 3,970,181 3,535,109 
580,142 1,539,039 2,380,484 
780,105 1,639,899 1,660,310 
564,225 1,600,180 2,523,519 
4,614,803 9,135,521 16,514,350 
2,020 4,610 6,350 
435,294 978,086 1,150,843 
153,634 344,191 417,764 
3,490,755 7,437,678 13,462,073 
306,510 614,521 298,470 
1,444,043 2,694,056 5,428,006 
9,729,365 27,204,640 22,397,294 
196,973 539,831 1,198,852 
1,775,732 3,055,726 27,026,928 
2,773,519 5,698,920 7,200,782 
5,085 11,644 62,354 
15,917,477 30,853,918 24,651,251 
9,749,120 19,600,123 174,589,524 
1,675,312 3,276,643 2,987,412 
7,241,918 13,563,392 18,453,506 
2,212,690 4,550,128 4,068,438 
275,593 856,894 855,944 
262,122 392,875 472,494 
107,754 386,106 585,196 
3,576,352 6,980,138 8,446,618 
30,766,023 67,316,910 42,112,987 
1,290,607 3,058,077 6,762,221 
1,330,650 3,560,617 958,497 
705,773, 1,385,198 3,151,598 
5,861,065 12,225,551 15,768,849 
1,196,013 3,461,321 11,874,548 
1,823,797 3,405,603 5,503,850 
867,934 1,792,450 2,931,662 
3,486,213 7,267,015 6,250,417 
1,486,646 3,562,071 4,287,077 
588,704 1,328,163 1,356,945 
16,964,410 36,022,245 29,853,403 
4,131,531 10,618,476 8,358,283 
2,338,552 5,734,967 19,884,328 
6,845,801 14,860,620 15,110,745 
19,466 44,033 39,757 
176,193,045 376,602,731 490,577,719 
31,922,185 56,701,784 667,930 


208,115,230 433,304,515 491,245,649 
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Government stock to a_ level below 
average, but the shortfall is now being 
made up. - Firewood sales at the price 
fixed in January dropped off as ample 
commercial supplies began to arrive. 


Tokyo Office: Applications received 
during the month in respect of entry 
into the Colony of Japanese business- 
men totalled 76 and 66 persons were 
interviewed. Applications in the main 
were for the purpose of promoting ex- 
ports and imports of general merchan- 
dise with a fair number solely concern- 
ed with the export of textiles. Appli- 
cations of special interest concerned 
the visit of mining experts to survey 
lead mines in the Colony with a view 
to capital investment and the develop- 
ment of the mines by Japanese in- 
terests; technicians to be employed by 
textile, clock and flour milling indus- 
tries; also the visit next month of eleven 
industrialists representing cottage in- 
dustries in the Nagoya area for the 
purpose of expanding trade with that 
area and the Colony. 


London Office: The Office continued 
to give advice and assistance to United 
Kingdom importers on’ Imperial Pre- 
ference matters. A meeting was held 
with representatives of H.M. Customs 
& Excise in order to clear many points. 
One concerning certificates of origin 
from India in respect of cotton yarn 
or cloth may well be mentioned here. 
Where Indian cloth or yarn is to be 
used in Hongkong for articles which 
will eventually enter the United King- 
dom under claim to Preference, the 
following certificates should be _ pro- 
vided: (a) In respect of cloth, the 
Indian mill.should put up a certificate 
stating, if the facts allow, that the 
cloth has been “spun, woven and finish- 
ed in India”. (b) For yarn, the spin- 
ner should _ state, if the facts allow, 
that it has been “wholly spun from 
Indian or Empire raw cotton’. These 
certificates may be given by a Chamber 
of Commerce provided the mills con- 
cerned produce the evidence, and in that 
case the name of the originating mill 
need not be disclosed. 


Imports: Imports during February 
at $229.5 million were $39.4 million 
(14.6%) lower than the total of $268.9 
million for the previous month and 
$96.2 million (29.5%) less than the 
total of $325.8 million for the corres- 
ponding month of February, 1953. 


The country most affected was again 
Mainland China which declined further 
from $57.8 million in January to $44.5 
million in February. Other countries 
showing noticeable decreases’ im- 
ports were Pakistan, lower by $6.1 mil- 
lion; United Kingdom by $5.5 million; 
Japan by $4.6 million; and Indonesia 
by $4.6 million. Imports from Aus- 
tralia increased sharply from $4.7 mil- 
lion to $8.2 million. 

The principal items affected were 
live animals, chiefly for food, which 
decreased in value from $13.8 million 
to $6.6 million; textile yarns and 


(Continued on Page 416) 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Gold 
March High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
set $247% 244% 25814 High 
246% 245% 
245% 244% Low 2561, 


The opening and closing prices were 
$247 and 245%, and the highest and 
lowest were 247% and 244%. The 
market was weak and prices dropped. 
Lowest price after war has now been 
recorded. Speculators sold freely, ex- 
porters absorbed but were unable to 
check the drop. Local stock is small. 


Interest for change over favoured 
buyers and amounted to $2.14 per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings increased 
somewhat due to bigger fluctuations, 
and totalled 104,800 taels or averaged 
17,470 taels per day. Positions taken 
figured at 68,800 taels per average 
day. Imports were mainly from Macao 
and totalled 8,500 taels. Exports 
figured at 11,000 taels; 5,500 taels to 
Singapore, 3,000 to India, 1,000 to 


-Rurma, 800 to Indochina and 700 to 


ipan. Differences paid for local and 

wlacao .99 fine were $12.80—12.50 and 
12.50—11.70 per tael of .945 fine. 
Cash sales amounted to 11,910 taels, 
of which 4,610 taels listed officially 
and 7,300 taels arranged privately. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$36.99—36.85; asked price 
37.30—37.25 C.ILF. Macao. 


Local goldsmiths were losing on 
lower valuation of their stock aside 
from poor business over the counter. 


Silver 
March 22-27 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.51 3.55 2.72 
Low 5.50 3.53 2.72 


Total Tradings 1,000tael 2,000 coins Nominal 

The market continued deadly quiet 
with tradings limited to requirements 
by local silversmiths. New regulation 
proclaimed by the Macao authorities 
prohibiting the export of silver from 
there was considered of little effect as 
stock in the Portuguese colony very 
small. 


U.S.$ 
roe Notes Notes 
March High Low High Low 
22 $5814 580 580 577% 
23 581 579% 5781, 
24 581% 580% 580% 578% 
25 581 58044 579% 579 
26 581 579% 579% 578% 
in - §80 579% 578% 577% 
Total Cash .416M. 
«mradings US$1.23 millions Forward 3.57 M. 


D.D. rates:— High 580%, Low 5784. Sales: 
U.S,$225,000. 


145.7 


— 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


The market was easy, rates dropped. 
In the T.T. sector, Japanese and 
Korean funds offered; gold and general 
importers bought. In the notes mar- 
ket, speculators sold with poor support. 
Interest favoured sellers, amounted to 
$1.80 per US$1,000, and positions taken 
figured at US$4 millions. In the D.D. 
sector, market was quiet. 


Far Eastern T.T. or D.D. Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.90—1.89, and Japan 0.0133—0.01305. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.535—0.5242, Indo- 
china 15.00—14.50, and Thailand 3.45. 
Sales:— Pesos 320,000, Yen 165 mil- 
lions, Malayan $285,000, Piastres 8 
millions, and Baht 4% millions. The 
market was generally quiet, with Yen 
tradings active due to triangular ex- 
change operations by Chinese native 
banks. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.72— 
15.70, Australia 12.18—12.17, New 
Zealand 13.85—13.80, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.15—15.10, India 
1.195—1.19, Pakistan 0.995—0.99, 
Cevlon 0.92, Burma _ 0.70, Malaya 
1.825—1.821, Canada 5.98—5.95, 
Philippines 1.895—1.88, Macao 1.05— 
1.045, Japan 0.01435—0.014275, Swit- 
zerland 1.20, France 0.01525—0.0152, 


Indochina 0.0695—0.067, Indonesia 
0.211—0.21, and Thailand 0.285— 
0.279. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Official Chinese exchanges remained 
unchanged. People’s Bank notes quoted 
$146—145 per million. Taiwan notes 
quoted $205—203 per thousand, and 
remittances 200—199. 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL 
ROUNDUP 


Prices of metals in Hongkong and 
the world markets have been on the 
downgrade during the past several 
weeks and are likely to continue slow- 
ly, but surely. Presumably the decline 
in prices is due to the slackening of 
armament production in Europe and 
the United States, where the fear of 
a third world war is receding. There 
is also hove that the Geneva Confer- 
ence on April 26 may settle some of 
the Far Eastern problems, and if that 
were realised prices of metals would 
continue to drop. Furthermore, Japan 
with American assistance is committed 
to turn out more metals which will 
be supplied to markets in the Far East 
perhans at lower prices than European 
and American products. 

Trading in industrial chemicals and 
other goods for South Korea is not so 
brisk as was at first expected, although 
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it is reported that from January to 
June that country will be in world 
markets for US$113 million worth of 
goods to rebuild war devastated dis- 
tricts. Shipments to Seoul comprise 
synthetic resin, lithopone of German 
origin, paper, pharmaceuticals and gra- 
nulated sugar. 


As the pharmaceutical market shows 
little sign of improvement, local firms 
have shipped back to Europe some 
anti-TB drugs, aspirin and other kinds 
under agreement with the consignors. 
South Korea is willing to take over 
some of the local stocks of anti-TB 
drugs, penicillin and other pharmaceu- 
ticals rejected last summer by China, 
provided the dateline of the goods has 
not expired. More orders are expect- 
ed here from Seoul for industrial 
chemicals and cotton yarn. 


Hongkong’s trade with Japan and 
Taiwan may be improved by freeing 
Sterling in international markets, which 
means that two non-Sterling countries 
may more easily obtain Sterling for 
purchases through this Colony. The 
problem of foreign exchange sometimes 
has held up orders from Taipei and 
Japan. 


Trade with Taiwan—Taiwan has 
been in the local markets for paper, 
industrial chemicals, dyes, soya beans 
and hides. Orders were limited by the 
foreign exchange reserve of the Gov- 
ernment in Taiwan, although shiploads 
recently have been heavy. Exporters 
here expect a better flow of trade with 
Taiwan when pigs are exported here in 
large quantities. Taiwan sugar has 
been the main import here of late. 


Indonesian Transactions—Trading 
with Indonesia has been on a barter 
basis in respect of textile products, 
cotton yarn, plastic goods, flashlights 
and cigarette paper. Another export 
channel through Singapore to 
Djakarta. This is due to a favourable 
trade balance between Malaya and 
Indonesia. Djakarta may allocate for- 
eign exchange in limited cases when 
officials feel that there is an urgent 
need for certain Hongkong products. 
Orders for piecegoods have come 
through from Indonesia, heralding re- 
sumption of exports of other locally 
manufactured goods. This move _ 1s 
watched with interest in view of the 
extensive trading with Indonesia during 
the early part of last year, while im- 
port permits issued by Djakarta for 
Hongkong products are about exhaust- 
ed. 


Malaya—Hongkong’s exports to 
Malaya are well maintained with an 
upswing tendency. Local textile pro- 
ducts meet with a good demand. March 
is a brisk month for Malaya while 
stocks are in need of replenishment. 


Thailand—Orders continue to come 
for textile products, enamelware, sun- 
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dries, etc. In most cases foreign ex- 
change is provided by buyers. Thai- 
land importers are in the market for 
singlets, woollen vests, cotton piece- 
goods, socks, enamelware, flashlights, 
nylon tooth brushes, paper, felt hats, 
tinned food, paper and pharmaceuticals. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Monday :— The Market opened quiet- 
ly steady and strengthened during the 
afternoon. Gains in Public Utilities, 
Hotels and Dairies were noted, and 
demand gathered momentum as trading 
progressed. In fairly active conditions 
the undertone was always firm. 


Tuesday :— Most sections were 
firmer and prices proved resistant to 
profit-taking. Lights, Electrics, Tele- 
phones and Trams all touched new 
highs for 1954 and business was brisk. 
Hotels and Dairies also were inclined 
to harden, while Banks held _ steady. 
Interest was again displayed in rubbers 
in response to higher advices from 
Singapore, and the general undertone at 
the final bell was firm. 


Wednesday:— Share _ prices __fluc- 
tuated within narrow limits in quieter 
trading, and the tone was a_ shade 
easier on profit-taking. In a_ rather 
featureless session Lights and Whee- 
. locks accounted for a major part of 
the turnover, and Banks were quietly 
supported at the previous rate. The 
close was softer. 


Thursday :— Activity was mostly con- 
fined to Hongkong Banks and Whee- 
locks with the latter tacking on fresh 
gains under renewed inquiry. Utilities 
were dull and about unchanged and 
the tone of the market at the close 
was steady. 


Friday:— The Market trend was in- 
decisive and there were no significant 
changes. In quiet trading Wheelocks 
again had inquiries, and Utilities were 
always steady and resistant. The re- 
mainder of the list was dull but in the 
rubber section Amalgamated was firm. 
At the week’s end the undertone was 
good. 


HONGKONG STCCK EXCHANGE 
QUOTATIONS IN 1953 


Highest/ Lowest 
Stock Jan./Dec. 1953 
High Low 
H.K. Government 344% Loan(1934) $92 $91, 
Do. 314% ,, (1940) $92 $91% 
Do. 344% ,, (1948) $93% $89 
Banks 
H’kong & S’hai_ B’king 

$1625 $1335 

London — 
Bank of "East $175 $146 

Insurances 
Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd. .. $60 $56 
*$255 $235 
*Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $867% $755 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ...... $8 $4.90 
Shipping 

Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. .. $175 $175 

Indochina Steam ) Pref. ——- 
Navigation Co., Ltd. ) Def. $45 $44 


Highest/Lowest 
Stock Jan./Dec. 1953 
High Low 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. .... (O)$20 $13.20 
(Bonus) 
$13.70 $13.20 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. .. $9.05 $7.10 
(Rts) 
$3.10 $2.40 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 


Godown Co., Lt@. $68 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf 
$2.20 $1% 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., 
China Provident and (O) 
Mortgage Co., Ltd. ........ a4 30 $10.90 
$11.70 $11 
(1953) 
$12.30 $11% 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ...... $2.30 $1.05 
Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, 
Hongkong Land Investment and (O)$78 
Agency Co., LAG. (Bonus) ) $47 
$5614 ) 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., 
Estate & Finance 
. $18%, $12.30 
Hongkong: Realty & Trust 
re $2.85 $2.20 
(X. All 
$1.95 $1.85 
(Rts) 
$0.95 $0.90 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. .......... --—- 
Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramfways ..........- $27 $19.90 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. (F. Pd.) $36 $35 
(P. Pd.) $18 $17% 
Star Ferry Co., Ltd. ...... X.D. $147 $98 
& Yaumati Ferry Co., 
Not quoted 
China Light & Power Co.. Ltd. 
(F. Pd) $14.30 $9.10 
(P. Pd.) $10.90 $5.90 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .... $29.30 $20.90 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. $10.90 $8%, 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., (X. Rts) 
Rts) 
$0.15 $0.15 
(O)$8.80 $6% 
(N)$7 $7 
Hongkong Telephone,Co., Ltd. O) 
27 
(N) $15.80 
$18.20 ) 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. ........ $1.30 $0.65 
Industrials 
Green Island Cement Co., $19\% 
Hongkong Rope 
Metal Industries Corporation Ltd. Not quoted 
Stores 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
A. 5S. Watson & Co., Ltd. X. All $25% $20.40 
Lane, Crawford, Ltd $29.10 $22.20 


Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co., Ltd. $27 $24 
Sincere Co. ye d. $2.70 


China Emporium, Ltd. ........ $9.60 $9.20 
Kwong Sane Hong. $142 
Miscellaneous 
China BEintertainment & Lan 
Investment Co., Ltd. ...... aie. 20 $16% 
International Films Ltd. 
H.K. Engineering & Construction 
Vibro Piline Co., Itd. ........ 8.80 
Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. . (0)$7.30 $5.70 
(N)$6%4 $5.45 
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Highest/Lower 
Stock Jan./Dec. 19: 
High Low 
Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ........ $2.80 $2 
Textile Corporation of H.K., Ltd. $74 $4.95. 
(X. All) — 
(Rts. ) — 
Rubbers 
The Amalgamated Rubber’ Es- 

The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 

The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. $0.10 $0.10 
The Ayer sat Rubber Planta- 

The Java Sonantianeks Rubber & 

Coffee Estates, Ltd. ........ $0.40 $0.20 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. $0.42 $0.35 
Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 

Bosch-En Landbouwexploitatie 

The Rubber $2.30 $114 
The Shanghai Rubber 

Estates (1925) Ltd. ........ $0.80 $0.70 

The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. $2.30 $2.10 
The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. $1.60 $k 
HONGKONG COMPANY 

INCORPORATIONS 

The following new private com- 


panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended March 20, 1954: 


Austrasia Trading Corporation Limit- 
ed—Merchants, traders, commission 
agents, etc.; Nominal Capital HK$500.- 
000; Subscribers: J. Lapsky, 117 
Prince’s Building, Hongkong, Printe: 
W. S. Edwards, Flat 10, St. George. 
Mansions, 145 Argyle Street, Kowloon, 
Public Accountant. 


O. Davis & Company, Limited— 
Export and import merchants, general 
traders, etc.; Nominal Capital, US$30.,- 
000; Registered Office, 620 Alexandra 
House, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers: Raymond Edward Moore, 1 
Prince’s Building, Hongkong, Solicitor; 
John Raymond Oliver, 1 Prince’s Build- 
ing, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Hon Hing Hardware Company, 
Limited—To deal in metals and build- 
ing materials of all kinds and descrip- 
tions; Nominal Capital, HK$1,500,000; 
Registered Office, No. 61 Wing Lok 
Street East, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Ng Kwok Huen, 61 Wing Lok 
Street East, Hongkong, Merchant; Lo 
Lai Ping, 7 Fort Street, 3rd floor, 
Hongkong, Married Woman. 


Chuen Sun Knitting Factory, Limited 
—Manufacturers of and dealers in tex- 
tiles, singlets, shirts, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$2,000,000; Registered 
Office, No. 249 Des Voeux Road Central, 
ground floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub-. 
scribers: Chan Yuk Chuen, 243 Fa 
Yuen Street, 2nd floor, Kowloon. Mer- 
chant; Chan Sup Yee, 29 Yuk Sau 
Street, ground floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Chan Check Chee, 135 Lai Chi 
Kok Road, lst floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Tsang Tze Luen, 25 Poplar 
Street, 2nd floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


The Sam Company, Limitec 
—-Importers, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$1,000,000; "Registered 
Office, No. 13 Kwong Yuen Street East, 
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Hongkong; Subscribers: Lee 


ho Chuen, 284 Des Voeux Road 
Central, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Lee Kwan Min, 186 Tung Lo Wan Road, 
3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


November, 1953 $1,014,077,201 
December, 1953 $1,141,571,378 
January, 1954 $1,080,354,754 
February, 1954 $884,284,456 


HONGKONG BANK NOTES | 
1954 


The Hongkong & Shang- 

hai Banking Corpora- 

The Chartered Bank of 


India, Australia & 
42,961,099 

The Mercantile Bank of 
4,366,225 
$803,069,410 


HONGKONG & KOWLOON WHARF & 


GODOWN LTD. 
At the 


annual meeting of the 


-Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown 


»., Ltd., held last week the Chairman 


-aeclared that the financial results of the 


ast year, “while far from good, are a 
ittle better than was contemplated at 
the beginning of the year.” A dividend 
of $4.50 was declared and $373,688 
was carried forward to the new ac- 
count. 


In his speech the Chairman § said: 
Last year your Chairman in conclud- 
ing his speech stated that until the 
the political clouds in the Far East 
cleared away and trade regained a 
more satisfactory level we would have 
to resign ourselves to a lean period. 
Unfortunately the clouds still hang over 
us and in the past year we have ex- 
perienced a decidedly thin time. The 
best that can be said of 1953 is that 
the tonnage of cargo discharged in the 
Port during the year was only slightly 
less than that for the’ previous year. 


During the year there was an ‘ap- 
preciable increase of 26% in the num- 
ber of ships handled by us, the total 
for 1953 being 1,056 compared with 
837 in 1952. The cargo discharged 
however did not show a comparable 
increase, the respective tonnages being 
533,413 in 1953 and 517,412 in 1952. 
In 1951, however, the tonnage dis- 
charged was 901,485; these figures 
give a very clear picture of the de- 


pressed trading conditions in_ the 
Colony. Again, as in 1952, the pro- 
portion of ships discharging in the 


tream increased as compared with 
rose handled at the Wharves but, due 


«»0 the increase in the total number of 


vessels handled, we berthed at our 
Kowloon premises 61 more ships than 
we did the previous year and _ our 


revenue from that source shows a very 
slight increase over 1952. It is in- 
teresting to note that while the total 
tonnage of general cargo discharged in 
the Port during 1953 shows a decrease 
of 8% as compared with 1952, cargo 
actually landed to our premises in- 
creased by 3%. The variation is slight, 
but I think is not without significance. 


I am pleased to say that our lighter- 
age business was well maintained, our 
earnings being up by about 6% com- 
pared with 1952. The slight’ gains 
under these headings however’ were 
more than offset by a decline in storage 
receipts; in these days of reduced cargo 
handling our major source of revenue 
is from storage and the decrease in 
the Balance of our Working Account 
in 1953 is entirely due to the fall in 
receipts under this head. This is 
understandable in view of the stagna- 
tion in cargo movement during’ the 
year due to the general recession in 
trade. 


I should like to emphasise, however, 
that our undertaking is not merely 
a storage concern. In normal times it 
is from the handling of vessels and 
cargo that we derive the majority of 
our revenue and our property has been 
developed and equipped to cater for 
all branches of port working. If we 
are to be ready to serve our clients 
efficiently when the tide turns we must 
maintain our organisation in first class 
condition. Economies have of course 
been effected wherever possible, and 
our operating costs have been cut by 
30% since the beginning of 1952. 


All our properties, equipment and 
craft have been kept in sound condi- 
tion. With the completion of No. 5 
Wharf reconstruction during the past 
year rehabilitation of our properties 
is completed and capital expenditure 
will be negligible during the year 
1954. 


The Balance of the Working Ac- 
count compared with 1952 shows a 
decrease of $623,673.00 or 28%, which 
is attributable entirely to a drop in 
storage receipts. The financial results, 
while far from good, are a little bet- 
ter than was contemplated at the be- 
ginning of the year and, while it is 
unwise to attempt to prophesy, the 
experience over the past two years 
indicates. that the volume of cargo 
tonnage is not likely to decrease fur- 
ther. Of course should there be any 
easing of the restrictions on trade 
with China during the current year 
the picture should be improved. 


In the Profit and Loss Account the 
net profit for the year is less than 
half that of the previous year. De- 
preciation has been maintained at the 
rates fixed by your’ Board last year. 
The Appropriation Account shows a 
eredit of $231,000.00 surplus provision 
for Corporation Profits Tax in respect 


of the years 1952/52 and 1953/54. 
This transfer enables us _ to meet 
recommended Dividend of $4.50 per 


share and, after making due provision 
for Profits Tax, to carry forward 
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$373,688.79, a reduction of $12,000 
compared with the previous balance of 
Profits unappropriated. I do not wish 
to appear unduly pessimistic, but I 
must point out that these figures in- 
dicate that unless conditions improve 
we may not be able to maintain this 
dividend next year. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet it 
will be seen that the cash position 
has deteriorated compared with that of 
31st December, 1952. Capital Expendi- 
ture amounted to $626,133.43 during 
1953 but for this current year we 
have no such commitments and our cash 
position should improve. There is 
nothing else that calls for special com- 
ment. 


This Company has always played a 
prominent part in the economic life of 
the Colony, and by the nature of its 
business it is inevitable that it should 
be among the first to suffer the effects 
of the present restricted trade. I am 
confident, however, that Hongkong will 
retain the position which it has held 
for so many years as the principal 
transhipment port in the Far East, 
and when trade conditions improve 
your Company will be among the first 
to benefit. In the meantime, however, 
we cannot but take a realistic view, and 
I must repeat what your Chairman 
said last year, that I can see little 
prospect of improvement in the near 
future. 


SAN MIGUEL BREWERY 
HONGKONG, LTD. 


Significant gains were made in 1953 
by San Miguel beer in the highly com- 
petitive market in Hongkong. While 
the volume of beer imported into the 
Colony dropped by more than 10%, 
production of the brewery increased by 
28% over 1952. Sales reached a new 
high of $10,150,282, an increase of 
$1,841,691 or 22% over’ the previous 
year. For the first time since acquisi- 
tion of this Brewery in 1948 by the 
San Miguel Brewery in Manila, divi- 
dends were declared. 


Since acquisition five years ago, the 
position of San Miguel beer in Hong- 
kong has become firmly established in 
regard to high quality and popular 
price. The Brewery itself has become 
well identified with the Colony through 
excellent dealer and consumer relations 
complemented by adequate support of 
religious, civic, social and _ sporting 
events. Increased local sales did not 
permit diverting any important por- 
tion of production for export purposes; 
however, the potential market remains. 
In this regard, following a _ personal 
inspection of the Brewery by the Pre- 
sident of the Corporation (Andres 
Soriano) an expansion program will be 
undertaken in 1954, primarily design- 
ed to double capacity of the present 
brewhouse, enlarge fermenting and 
storage cellars with resulting overall 
increase in production. 


Despite a generally dull alcohol mar- 
ket, the Distillery Department regis- 
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tered a slight gain in sales, from 207,604 
imperial gallons in 1952 to 230,245 
imperial gallons in 1953. 

Operations of the Ice Department 
ceased during the year due to the re- 
quirement of increased beer production 
for additional refrigeration. 


Operations of the Cold Storage 
Creameries, Ltd., Singapore, in which 
San Miguel Brewery holdings (Philip- 
pines) are 45%, were satisfactory dur- 
ing 1953. Continued progress featured 
operations of the Singapore Dairy 
Farm, Ltd., which is fully-owned by 
Cold Storage Creameries, Ltd., Singa- 
pore. 


AUSTRIAN TRADE HEAD. 
QUARTERS FAR EAST IN 
HONGKONG 


The Austrian Manufacturers’ Repre- 
sentative Organisation Far East 
(AMROFE) has started to function in 
Hongkong which is its headquarters. 
Mr. G. H. Luzzatto is the local re- 
presentative. The purpose of this or- 
ganisation is to establish connections 
with importers and potential users 
throughout the Far East and to remain 
permanently on the spot in order to 
safeguard the interests of the Aus- 
trian manufacturers. For geographical 
reasons the Head Office of this organi- 
sation has been established in Hong- 
kong being the centre from which to 
develop business with the countries 
in the Far East. A.M.R.O.F.E. will 
organise the markets of Hongkong, 
Singapore, Malaya, British Borneo and 
Thailand. In due course, when ar- 
rangements in these countries have 
been established further arrangements 
will be made with other’ countries. 
The organisation functions as works 
representative of the Austrian manufac- 
turers and will do its main business 
through import firms, established in the 
territories. 


In view of the fact that Austria has 
limited knowledge and connections with 
these countries and that a financial 
background was necessary to the or- 
ganisation, an agreement was reached 
with the firm Gordon, Woodroffe and 
Co., Ltd., London, which firm became a 
partner in the organisation. Through 
their subsidiary company, Gordon, 
Woodroffe & Co. (Far East)  Ltd., 
Hongkong, which puts at the disposal 
of the organisation their established 
facilities, A.M.R.O.F.E. will be able to 
develop. The formation of this first 
Austrian-British working partnership 
has found full support as it is the first 
partnership of its kind within’ the 


OBE 


framework of the intended European 
Economic Organisation. 


AVIATION NOTES 


Hongkong-Taipei Excursion Fare— 
Civil Air Transport, Thai Airways Co. 
and Hongkong Airways jointly an- 
nounce that with the approval of CAA, 
a new and economical excursion fare 
between Taipei and Hongkong has been 
introduced effective March 22. The 
round trip excursion fare from Taipei 
to Hongkong and “return will be 
NTW$1,680 and that from Hongkong 
to Taipei and return will be HK$640. 
The validity of the excursion fare is 
good for 60 days from the date of 
issuance. The return trip must be 
made within 30 days from the date 
of the commencement of flight. 


The Companies further state that all 
other fare discounts, such as the 25 
per cent discount granted to military 
personnel will be abolished as of the 
same date. 


New Russian Airport 


Russia’s latest and best equipped 
airport has been opened at Khabarovsk 
on the Amur River in the Far East, 
according to Soviet news agency re- 
port. 


Khabarovsk, on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, is near the Soviet frontier 
bordering Manchuria and 400 miles 
north of Vladivostock. It is the near- 
est known Soviet air base to the 
United States—except for. airstrips 
rumoured to exist on the east cape 
opposite Alaska. 


(Continued from Page 407) 


fabrics, from $36.1 million to $30.9 
million; scientific and controlling in- 
struments; watches and clocks, from 
$12.9 million to $8.1 million; textile 
fibres from $17.9 million to $13.1 mil- 
lion; animal and vegetable crude mate- 
rials inedible, from $12.6 million to $8.4 
million; manufactured fertilizers from 
$11.1 million to $8.3 million; mineral 
fuels, lubricants and related materials 
from $9.2 million to $7.0 million; meat 
and meat preparations, from $5.2 mil- 
lion to $3.0 million; and fruits and 
vegetables, from $16.3 million to $14.1 
million. On the other hand imports 
of dairy products, eggs and honey in- 
creased in value from $7.0 million to 
$11.2 million; and sugar preparations 
from $2.2 million to $5.9 million. 


Exports: Exports at $176.2 million 
fell by $24.2 million (12.1%) compared 
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with the total of $200.4 million for tk 

previous month and were $51.9 millio. 
(22.8%) lower than the figure of $228.1 
million for the corresponding month 
of February, 1953. Noteworthy de- 
creases in exports were recorded for 
Malaya which fell by $8.7 million; 
United Kingdom, by $3.3 million; South. 
Korea, by $2.8 million; and U.S.A., by 
$2.4 million. 


Exports of animal and_ vegetable 


crude materials, inedible fell from $17.5 


million to $9.7 million; textile yarns and 
fabrics, from $36.6 million to $30.8 
million; cereals and cereal preparations, 
from $4.6 million to $2.2 million; foot- 
wear, from $6.5 million to $4.1 million; 


e clothing, from $19.1 million to $17.0 


million; whilst dairy products, eggs 
and honey increased from $2.3 million 
to $6.1 million. 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA 
DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room 
of the Company, Room No. 308, 
Queen’s Building, Hong Kong, on 
Saturday, the 3rd April, 1954, at 
noon for the. following  pur- 
poses :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and_ the 
Report of the Directors and 
Auditors thereon. 

2. To declare a dividend. 

3. To elect Directors. 

4. To appoint Auditors and fix 
their remuneration. 

NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the COMPANY will 
be closed from the 24th March, 
1954 to 3rd April, 1954, both days 
inclusive. 

By Order of the Board of 
Directors. 


W. T. GRIMSDALE, 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 17th March, 1954. 
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-| THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND pecemnen, 1892) 


Head Office: Agents in New York: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
, Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
- BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. 
DELHI SAFFNA KOTA BHARU CHINA 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS SHANGHAI 
MADRAS BURMA THAILAND 
KARACHI on MAURITIUS OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES | 


The Wheelock in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


| 

| 
| 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. Y. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service , 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartnients available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


— 


Pon American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. 4., with limited 


Fly Pan American...get the 
priceless advantage of 


More Experience 


These Clipper Captains are typical 
of the veteran pilots who fly you 
S.A. 


Captain HARRY L. TURNER during Captain KENNETH V. BEER has 
his 23 years with Pan American flown 24 years for Pan American 
has flown everything from early —has 20,000 pilot hours and is 
Sikorsky amphibians and Martin PAA’s senior captain in the Pa- 
Flying Boats to giant double- cific Division. He was the 26th 

pilot to join Pan American. 


3 


> 


Captain FREDERICK C. RICHARDS 
has flown a total of 17,000 pilot 
hours during his distinguished 
career. He joined Pan American 
in 1932 and has piloted the Clip- 
pers to many Pacific records. 


Captain GENE A. MEYRING has 
been flying 26 years, the last 20 
with Pan American, during which 
he pioneered the air routes in 
Alaska. He has flown nearly every 
type commercial aircraft. 


For reservations to the U.S.A. call your Travel Agent or Alexandra House, 
Phone 37031, Hong Keng Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowleon 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airweys, Ine. 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 


PAN AMERICAN 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


| 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| | 
| | | 
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MAERSK LINE| 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. “LAURA MAERSK” .... .... ... Apr. 19 
“MAB May 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MS. “HULDA .... .... Ane. 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” ..... .... .... Apr. 5 
MS. “CHASTINE MAERSK” __ _. Apr. 29 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ... ... .... Apr. 10 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .. ... ... May 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... Apr. 24 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... ... ... -May 23 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” ... ... ... Apr. 12 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .. .... .... Apr. 16 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subjeot to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 


Cable Address: 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka. and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI. KURE. TOKYUYAMA. 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI. SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


~RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 3 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
. COMPANY, LIMITED 
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